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I   give   my 

pledge   as   an   American 

to  save  and   faithfully  to 

defend   from  waste  the 

natural    resources  of 

my  country — its   soil 

and   minerals,   its 

forests,  waters 

and   wildlife 


Pnblis'ied  r,i-Monthhj 
in  the  interest  of  conser- 
vation of  Louis-'ana's  nat- 
ural resources  by  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  400  Royal 
Street,  Neio  Orleans  16, 
Louisiana. 


hni,  been  able  to 
llnrk^  to  huntable  numbers  Beie  a  sue 
cessful  Lnmsmna  hunter  heads  out  of  the 
woods  u-ith  a  highly  prized  r/obbler.  The 
1B6S  hunting  season  for  turkey  gobblers 
has  been  set  for  April  6  through  21,  in- 
clusive. Further  particulars  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Digest  of  1962-63  Hunt- 
ing,  Fishing   and    Trapping    Regulations. 
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Baton  Rouge,  La. 
February  20,   1963 

FELLOW  CITIZENS  OF  LOUISIANA: 

An  ever-increasing  population,  more  leisure  hours,  and  added  interest  in  participating  in 
out-of-doors  recreation  all  add  to  the  demands  being  made  upon  our  state's  vast  and  diversified 
lands  and  waters. 

Today  about  three  out  of  every  five  persons  will  take  to  the  woods,  the  waterways  .  .  . 
some  in  quest  of  hunting  or  fishing,  others  boating,  some  just  enjoying  that  which  is  beautiful 
and  restful. 

In  addition  to  providing  recreation,  we  must  not  forget  that  these  resources  mean  so  much  to 
the  economy  of  our  great  state.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  by  those  who  hunt  and  fish 
and  boat  .  .  .  much  of  it  by  our  own  people,  and  a  great  deal  spent  within  our  state's  boundaries  by 
our  visitors  from  other  states  and  countries. 

In  Louisiana  today  the  State  has  under  management  a  million  acres  of  game  management  areas 
and  waterfowl  refuges.  Surpluses  of  wildlife  are  removed  annually  from  the  vast  game  management 
areas  by  means  of  public  hunting.  Thousands  and  thousands  have  enjoyed  many,  many  hours  in  the 
out-of-doors  pursuing  their  favorite  sport  who  might  not  otherwise  have  had  these  opportunities. 

We  have  made  some  forward  steps  in  Louisiana.  More  areas  have  been  opened  for  public 
hunting  and  fishing,  one  15,000  acre  area  was  purchased  and  already  is  being  used  by  thousands  of 
people;  another  small  but  important  tract  will  be  developed  as  a  diversified  recreation  area  near 
Baton  Rouge. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  officially  open  the  wildlife  museum  in  New  Orleans,  which  is  viewed 
by  an  average  of  600  persons  each  day  from  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  no  dollar  value  that  can  be  placed  on  the  privilege  of  enjoying  Louisiana's  wildlife 
resources.  Nor  can  a  dollar  value  be  placed  on  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  those  who  participate. 

We  can  best  say  that  we  are  thankful  that  our  state  is  so  bountifully  blessed,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  we  have  a  great  responsibility  in  seeing  that  these  resources  are  properly  managed,  pro- 
tected and  conserved,  not  only  for  this  but  for  all  generations  to  come. 

Very  truly  yours. 


JIMMIE  DAVIS,  Gorenioi- 


EDITORIAL 


THE  COMMISSION'S  DIVISION  CHIEFS  and  heads 
of  some  special  sections  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  have 
prepared  brief  summaries  of  the  accomplishments, 
present  activities  and  programs,  and  future  aims 
of  the  Commission  which  I  believe  all  readers  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist  will  find  of  great 
interest. 

These  diversified  reports  should  give  everyone 
interested  in  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources  a 
broader  and  clearer  picture  of  past,  present,  and 
future  activities  of  the  Commission. 

While  brief  and  concise,  they  clearly  reveal  the 
many  facets  of  management  of  the  State's  wild- 
life resources.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  ranks 
with  the  best  in  the  country. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  touch  upon 
all  of  the  activities  of  the  many  divisions  and 
sections  covered  in  the  following  pages.  It  is  not 
necessary  because  they  speak  for  themselves.  _ 

In  this  message,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  There  are  more  than 
300,000  hunters  in  Louisiana  and  well  over  one 
million  persons  who  engage  in  recreational  fish- 
ing. 

This  active  participation  by  approximately  a 
third  of  the  people  in  Louisiana  in  hunting  and 
fishing  for  recreation,  brings  into  sharp  focus 
the  acute  need  for  prompt  acquisition  of  lands  for 
recreational  purposes. 

Along  with  obtaining  additional  lands  for  pub- 
lic use,  one  of  the  important  immediate  projects 
is  liberalization  of  hunting  opportunities  on 
Game  Management  Areas,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  where  research  and  accepted  management 
practices  indicate  increased  hunting  pressure  can 
be  allowed. 

To  this  end,  we  must  recognize  the  importance 
of  leasing  new  areas  and  converting  old  forest 
refuge  areas  to  properly  managed  Game  Manage- 
ment Areas,  providing  the  public  with  additional 
places  to  hunt. 

After  reviewing  the  special  reports  which  fol- 
low, and  being  cognizant  of  what  necessarily 
must  be  done  to  assure  future  hunting  and  fish- 
ing opportunity,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  atti- 
tude of  the  general  public  toward  perpetuation 
and  wise  utilization  of  wildlife  resources  is  obvi- 
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ously  more  cooperative  than  ever  before. 

Today  in  Louisiana  there  exists  high  regard 
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Director 


game    laws, 

management 

which      are 

to    keep    up 

work    which 

is  being  done  and  which 

will    be    done    in    the 

months     and     years 

ahead. 

It  seems  proper  at 
this  point  to  inject  that 
Louisiana  is  the  leading 
state  in  the  production 
of  commercial  fish. 

Louisiana's  vast 
freshwater  fisheries  re- 
sources, and  its  far- 
flung  saltwater  seafood 
industries  are  known 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
jectives of  the  Commission  is  to  advance  its  re- 
search programs  so  that  those  bountiful  resources 
will  never  be  depleted  or  endangered. 

It  is  true  that  the  economic  value  of  both  fish- 
eries and  fur  resources  in  Louisiana  is  well  knovrn 
to  most  people  in  the  State.  It  is  not  as  well 
known  that  the  recreational  utilization  of  our 
wildlife  resources  is  increasingly  important,  not 
only  from  a  constantly-expanding  recreational 
standpoint;  but  also  from  a  kindred  economic 
standpoint. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  an 
ever-broadening  task  before  it.  The  challenges 
and  problems  encountered  are  being  met  squarely 
and  with  good  results. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  and  the  trust  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  readers  of  this  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  will  study  carefully  the  special 
reports  from  various  Commission  divisions  and 
sections. 

These  reports  are  informative,  important  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  State's  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  present  a  clear  picture  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  will  be  done  to  enhance 
those  resources  and  their  economic  and  recrea- 
tional value.  + 
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EDUCATION 

AND 
PUBLICITY 

KEEPING  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC  informed  con- 
cerning the  need  for  managing  and  protect- 
ing Louisiana's  fabulous  wildlife  resources 
is  the  prime  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Publicity.  This  is  done  through  the 
Commission's  bi-monthly  publication,  THE  LOU- 
ISIANA CONSERVATIONIST,  and  the  state's 
news  media  of  press,  radio  and  television. 

During  1962  circulation  of  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST  climbed  to  an  all-time  high 
of  75,000  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  bring  the  mailing  list  up  to  date  by  ask- 
ing all  subscribers  to  send  in  a  correct  mailing  ad- 
dress card.  Beginning  on  February  1,  1963  all 
subscribers  not  returning  cards,  will  be  dropped 
from  the  mailing  list. 

Many  requests  for  information  about  Louisiana 
wildlife  were  filled  by  the  Education  and  Pub- 
hcity  Division. 

Numerous  requests  for  wildlife  and  natural 
resource  educational  and  documentary  film  from 
the  Commission's  film  lending  library  were  filled. 
Most  of  these  requests  were  from  Louisiana 
schools,  yet  many  films  were  shown  to  civic  and 
service  clubs  throughout  the  state.  The  film  lend- 
ing library  has  approximately  200  prints  of  88 
titles.  Film  is  loaned  free  to  groups  except  for 
return  postage  and  insurance.  Modern  equipment 
is  utilized  by  the  library  staff  to  keep  film  in 
good  showing  condition  at  all  times. 

The  division  maintains  an  up-to-date  photo- 
graphic laboratory  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  photographs  of  outdoor  activities.  A  file  of 
glossy  prints  of  commission  personnel  and  pro- 
grams are  kept  in  the  offices.  Fishing  and  hunting 
pictures  are  used  by  Commission  publications 
and  are  sent  to  any  news  media  requesting  such 
service. 

Approximately  200,000  people,  from  50  states 
and  many  foreign  countries,  passed  through  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum,  supervised  and  main- 
tained by  the  Education  and  Publicity  Division. 
Located  on  busy  Royal  Street  in  New  Orleans, 
the  Museum  is  open  six  days  a  week  including 
week-ends.  + 


ENFORCEMENT 


LOUISIANA  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion wildlife  enforcement  agents  made  a 
total  of  3,124  cases  during  1962.  Of  the  total, 
there  were  532  arrests  made  for  angling  without 
a  license.  This  violation  of  state  game  and  fish 
laws  led  the  list.  The  second  most  prominent 
violation  was  hunting  at  night.  A  total  of  330 
cases  were  made  during  1962. 

The  third  most  frequent  offense,  one  that  did 
not  apply  to  fish  and  game  law  enforcement,  was 
operating  motorboats  with  insufficient  life  saving 
devices.  The  commission's  agents  made  285  cases 
in  that  category  during  the  year  just  past. 

The  fourth  most  frequent  violation  also  per- 
tained to  boating.  There  were  129  cases  made 
against  persons  operating  motorboats  which  were 
unregistered. 

The  other  leading  offenses  in  the  order  of  their 
prominence  were :  hunting  squirrels  in  closed 
season,  126  cases;  hunting  migratory  waterfowl 
in  closed  season,  114  cases;  and  hunting  without 
a  license,  102  cases. 

The  cases  mentioned  accounted  for  51  per  cent 
of  all  arrests  made  by  wildlife  agents.  The  re- 
maining 49  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  distributed 
over  a  wide  range  of  fish  and  game  law  violations. 

Nerve  center  of  the  enforcement  division  is  the 
state's  radio  communications  system  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  mobile  systems  obtainable,  directly 
linking  automobiles,  patrol  boats  and  commission 
aircraft  wherever  they  may  be  in  the  state. 

This  flexibility  of  communication  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  wildlife  agents  of 
the  commission  are  able  to  cover  vast  areas  of 
Louisiana  and  direct  concentrated  efforts  against 
game  and  fish  violators  of  all  sorts. 

Commission  aircraft  are  principally  used  in  en- 
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forcement  activities  directed  against  illegal  oyster 
dredging  and  out  of  season  trawling  for  shrimp 
in  inside  waters.  However,  they  are  also  used 
in  other  enforcement  activities  connected  with 
illegal  shooting  of  waterfowl,  fish  shocking,  and 
similar  violations  of  fish  and  game  laws.  + 


FUR  DIVISION 


THE  Fur  Division  has  always  been  one  of 
the  active  and  important  divisions  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, principally  because  it  is  directly  con- 
nected to  the  economic  welfare  of  a  great  number 
of  people  in  Louisiana,  whose  livelihood  depends 
in  great  part  on  the  annual  harvest  of  furbearing 
animals. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  it  has  become  more 
evident  that  the  overall  industry  is  highly  im- 
portant to  associated  industries  as  well.  That 
inter-relation  is  becoming  increasingly  plain. 

These  associated  industries  include  freezing 
plants,  transportation  operations  involving  all 
forms  of  marine,  air,  and  motor  transportation; 
as  well  as  retail  outlets  dealing  in  everything  from 
trapping  equipment  to  clothing  and  groceries. 

The  present  fur  industry  is  important  at  both 
national  and  international  levels,  particularly  in 
the  industry's  relation  to  the  cloak  trade  and  in 
fur  garment  manufacture. 

During  the  past  year,  long  range  activities  of 
the  fur  division  reached  a  marked  degree  of  suc- 
cess, as  seen  in  full  utilization  of  certain  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

In  1962  alone,  more  than  10,000,000  pounds  of 
nutria  meat  found  ready  market  in  the  United 
States  both  as  pet  food  and  as  an  important  part 
of  ranch  mink  food. 

This  demand  for  nutria  meat  has  added  sub- 
stantially to  the  income  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
trapping  industry. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Louisi- 
ana's fur  industry  as  a  whole  has  reached  a  de- 
gree of  stabilization  which  insures  its  continual 
importance  to  the  general  economy  of  the  state. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  relatively  re- 
cent stability  in  the  industry  has  interested  seg- 
ments of  related  industries.  Already  several  fur 
processing  plants  have  eyed  Louisiana,  much  as 
other  industries  have  demonstrated  a  desire  to 
locate  near  the  source  of  their  raw  products. 

It  is  also  highly  probable  that  these  new  in- 
dustries will  remain  an  important  part  of  the 
state's  general  economy  for  years  to  come,  becom- 
ing established  fur  processing  plants.  This  will 
aid  in  making  Louisiana  a  permanent  leader  in 
the  fur  producing  and  processing  field. 

Location  of  these  plants  alone  will  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  personal  income  of  an  important 
segment  of  the  population ;  and  thus  contribute 
annually  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  state. 

This  Division  has  long  been  aware  of  the  state's 
potential  position  as  a  fur-important  state.  Recent 
developments,  along  with  potential  developments. 


have  followed  continued  promotion  of  Louisiana's 
fur  resources  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fact  worth  noting  is  that 
Louisiana  has  made  great  steps  forward  from 
being  merely  a  raw  fur  producing  state  to  be- 
coming a  leader  in  fur  production  and  fur  proc- 
essing. * 


WILDLIFE  WEEK 

March  17-23,  1963 

National  Wildlife  Week  will  be  observed  in 
Louisiana  and  throughout  the  United  States  this 
year,  March  17-23. 

Theme  for  the  observance  for  Wildlife  Week 
is  "Chemical  Pesticides — A  National  Problem". 


Louisiana's  mink  production  is  a  valuable  re- 
source of  this  state.  The  mink  range  and  present 
production  is  the  best  in  the  United  States  and 
increases  in  population  during  the  past  ten  years 
indicate  that  it  is  not  being  over-trapped. 


The  mink,  although  it  is  not  as  aquatic  in  nature 
as  the  muskrat  or  otter,  nevertheless  prefers  the 
presence  of  water  and  ranges  almost  exclusively 
along  streams  and  lake  banks  in  the  wetter  swamp 
areas  and  in  the  coastal  marsh.  Although  popu- 
lated mink  range  is  found  in  nearly  every  parish 
in  Louisiana,  the  bulk  of  the  range  is  in  the 
bottomland  hardwood  areas  and  coastal  marshes. 
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AFTER  MANY  YEARS  of  trapping  and  trans- 
planting deer  over  the  State  of  Louisiana 
the  1962  harvest  was  great  with  the  most 
successful  total  bag  we  have  ever  experienced. 
Louisiana's  deer  herd  is  probably  greater  today 
than  has  been  known  to  modern  historians.  More 
hunters  are  taking  to  the  field  now  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  big  game  animal  than  ever  before. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  expanded 
program  of  trapping  deer  from  areas  of  high 
populations  and  releasing  on  areas  that  do  not 
have  populations   of  deer. 

The  Commission  during  the  past  year  made 
full  utilization  of  its  Game  Management  Areas 
by  keeping  them  open  for  public  hunting.  These 
areas  provide  hunting  opportunity  for  thousands 
of  sportsmen  that  otherwise  may  not  have  a 
place  to  hunt.  Areas  in  the  State  were  open  to 
deer,  turkey,  bear,  quail,  squirrel,  rabbit,  migra- 
tory waterfowl  as  well  as  other  resident  game. 

Research  continued  on  the  exotic  black  fran- 
colin  bird  which  has  been  imported  into  our 
State  as  a  possible  game  bird ;  not  to  take  the 
place  of  our  present  game  bird  species  but  to 
fill  a  gap  where  habitat  conditions  are  not  favor- 
able for  Mr.  Bobwhite. 

During  the  year  it  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission to  expand  this  research  and  experiment 
with  the  junglefowl,  another  exotic  bird.  The 
junglefowl  is  a  forest  type  bird  that  could  possi- 
bly fill  a  much  needed  hunting  gap  for  full 
utilization  of  our  forest. 

The  Aquatic  Vegetation  Control  Program 
made  gains  against  water  hyacinth  and  more  of 
the  waters  were  placed  under  a  maintenance  pro- 
gram. 

Continued  and  expanded  research  is  being  done 
on  our  resident  game  animals  as  well  as  migra- 
tory. With  sound  facts  for  our  management  work 
Louisiana  hunters  will  enjoy  greater  success 
afield. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  fishing  of  a  given 
lake,  it  is  necessary  for  the  biologists  to  know 
the  number  of  people  using  the  lake  and  also 
their    success. 


During  this  year  a  creel  census  was  conducted 
to  ascertain  these  answers  from  the  following 
places:  Bussey  Lake,  Black  Lake  in  Ouachita 
Parish,  Lafourche  Lake,  Bayou  D'Arbonne  (prior 
to  impoundment).  Lake  St.  John  (to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  selective  poisoning  program),  and 
Old  River  (to  evaluate  the  fishing  before  the 
installation  of  a  participated  low  sill  dam). 

Experimental  commercial  fisheries  were  per- 
formed on  Lake  DesAllemands  and  Lake  Verret 
to  determine  if  these  lakes  could  be  opened  to 
netting,  without  damage  to  the  game  fish  and 
commercial  fish  populations.  The  three  (3)  State 
Fish  Hatcheries  continued  in  their  propagation 
of  bass,  bluegill,  channel  cat,  and  crappie.  Fish 
delivery  trips  were  made  to  ponds  and  lakes 
around  the  state.  Also  Fishery  Biologists  visited 
over  100  ponds  and  gave  pond  management  plans 
to    the    owners. 

The  biologists  also  collected  fish  population 
samples  from  the  various  popular  lakes  in  the 
state,  in  order  to  keep  a  check  on  the  fish  popu- 
lation and  to  recommend  and  put  into  effect  any 
corrected  measures  that  are  needed. 

An  Age  and  Growth  study  was  made  by  the 
use  of  fish  scales  also  collected  during  this  year. 
The  study  of  Cypremont  Point  on  Vermilion  Bay 
has  continued.  The  objective  of  this  study  is  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  this  area  as  a  spawning 
and  rearing  place  for  game  fish  species  in  the 
area. 

The  ecological  project  of  the  Amite  River  and 
the  Spring  Bayou  backwater  area  was  conducted. 
This  project  entails  the  study  of  fish  popula- 
tions, fish  food  populations,  fish  habitats,  and 
the  chemical  and  physical  environment  that  has 
effects  on  the  fish  and  fish  foods. 

A  study  in  the  Lake  Borgne  and  Biloxi  Marsh 
area  continued  for  its  second  year,  studying  the 
habitats  and  chemical  and  physical  environments 
of  the  area.  The  object  of  this  study  is  to  predict 
the  movement  of  game  fish  into  the  area  and 
popular  publication  put  out  in  order  to  inform 
the  sportsmen  the  best  time  to  fish  for  a  given 
species.  + 
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OYSTERS,  WATER 

BOTTOMS  AND 

SEAFOOD 


THE  YEAR  1962  proved  to  be  unusually  success- 
ful in  many  ways.  Oyster  production  was 
above  normal  and  was  favored  by  a  strong 
and  expanding  market  because  of  limited  pro- 
duction on  the  east  coast.  Shrimp  production  was 
well  above  1961  and  was  marked  by  the  best  catch 
of  white  shrimp  in  several  years.  Research,  espe- 
cially on  shrimp,  was  markedly  expanded  and 
quite  successful.  Successful  predictions  of  shrimp 
growth  rates  and  location  of  shrimp  concentra- 
tions were  made  and  some  evidence  of  density 
was  obtained. 

Shrimp  production  in  1962  was  approximately 
43,000,000  pounds  head  on.  This  does  not  include 
shrimp  caught  in  Louisiana  waters  and  landed 
elsewhere.  Total  production  might  approach  45 
to  50  million  pounds  or  45  per  cent  increase  over 
1961.  Of  particular  significance  was  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  white  shrimp  production  which  was 
up  100  per  cent. 

Shrimp  research  in  1962  was  greatly  expanded. 
Weekly  post  larval  and  juvenile  samples  were 
taken  throughout  the  year.  Growth  rates  were 
established  and  this  information  when  coordinated 
with  hydrographic  data  furnished  information 
needed  for  properly  regulating  the  open  season. 
Studies  of  the  location  and  density  of  juveniles 


resulted  in  information  that  the  shrimp  industry 
could  apply  in  their  fishing  operation. 

Both  brown  and  white  shrimp  were  successfully 
grown  in  experimental  ponds.  Mortality  rates 
were  lower  than  expected  indicating,  that  with 
feeding  and/or  fertilization,  profitable  production 
might  be  attained  in  ponds. 

Management  of  oyster  seed  grounds  involved 
shell  plantings  for  cultch  and  the  harvesting  of 
seed  oysters  from  Sister  Lake  on  an  alternate 
year  experimental  plan.  Twenty-five  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  clam  shells  were  planted  in  the 
Black  Bay  area  as  cultch.  The  catch  of  seed  oys- 
ters exceeded  80  per  cent  on  the  planted  shells. 
Production  of  seed  and  other  type  oysters  from 
Sister  Lake  exceeded  23,000  bbls.  during  Septem- 
ber and  October.  This  reflects  the  success  of  the 
alternate  year  system  of  harvesting.  Over  all  set- 
ting of  oysters  on  natural  seed  grounds  in  1962 
was  the  heaviest  recorded  in  recent  years.  This 
portends  excellent  conditions  for  1963.  Routine 
extension  services  to  individual  oyster  growers 
were  continued  in  1962  at  a  level  similar  to  past 


REFUGE 


THE  Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  under  management  for  wild- 
life purposes  250,000  acres  of  state  owned 
coastal  marshlands.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Refuge  Division  to  see  that  these  marshes,  which 
are  divided  into  five  separate  areas,  are  main- 
tained and  developed  in  the  most  attractive  and 
productive  manner  possible  for  wildlife.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  extensive  development  program  car- 
ried out  recently  can  best  be  measured  in  terms 
of  increased  usage  by  migratory  waterfowl.  Prior 
to  development,  peak  populations  of  ducks  aver- 
aged about  175,000. 

With  the  habitat  management  program  on 
these  lands  approximately  seventy  per  cent  com- 
plete, usage  has  increased  to  about  800,000  ducks. 
In  addition  the  refuge  marshes  winter  an  aver- 
age population  of  about  thirty-five  percent  of 
the  world's  population  of  blue  geese,  or  a  total 
of  approximately  135,000. 

The  Refuge  Division  of  the  Commission  man- 
ages the  83,000  acre  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Cameron  and  Vermilion  Parishes,  the  82,000 
acre  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Iberia 
Parish,  the  15,000  acre  State  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Vermilion  Parish,  and  the  65,000  acre  Pass-a- 
Loutre  Waterfowl  Management  Area  located  in 
Plaquemines  Parish,  where  public  hunting  is 
allowed.  In  addition  it  operates  the  3,600  acre 
Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Morehouse  Parish, 
which  normally  winters  approximately  20,000 
ducks  and  greatly  contributes  to  holding  a  con- 
centration of  these  birds  in  the  Monroe  area  to 
the  benefit  of  the  duck  hunters. 

When  the  marshes  of  Louisiana  were  originally 
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formed  this  created  some  of  the  most  productive 
and  unique  types  of  fish  and  game  habitats  in 
existence.  It  was  soon  learned  that  the  capacity 
of  the  marshes  to  produce  could  be  destroyed  by 
man's  indiscriminate  activity,  and  it  was  also 
found,  under  the  Commission's  management  pro- 
gram on  the  refuges,  that  natural  marshland 
habitat  could  be  improved  for  waterfowl  by  using 
sound  management  practices. 

The  vast  habitat  improvement  program  carried 
out  by  the  Refuge  Division  was  undertaken  by 
constructing  impoundments  and  installing  water 
control  devices.  Today  over  125  miles  of  levees 
have  been  built  on  the  refuges  and  more  than 
75  major  water  control  structures  installed. 
Levees  were  constructed  to  create  impoundments 
in  marshes  with  reasonable  stable  soil  conditions 
and  numerous  low  water  weirs  were  built  in  tide- 
water areas  not  suitable  for  the  construction  of 
impoundments.  The  low  water  dams  were  de- 
signed to  prohibit  drainage  of  marshes  during 
periods  of  low  tide,  while  the  impoundments  were 
designed  to  gain  complete  control  of  water  con- 
ditions. Using  this  procedure  natural  food  sup- 
plies for  waterfowl  were  greatly  increased  and 
this  has  been  reflected  by  a  rapid  buildup  of 
wintering  populations  of  ducks. 

During  the  winter  of  1961-62  Louisiana  con- 
tained seventy  percent  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway's 
duck  population  and  the  Commission's  activities 
on  the  refuges  were  partially  responsible  for  this. 
Duck  hunting  is  a  tremendous  sport  in  Louisiana 
that  is  enjoyed  by  some  106,000  of  its  residents 
during  years  of  reasonable  hunting  regulations 
and  the  future  of  this  form  of  outdoor  recreation 
can  best  be  guaranteed  by  proper  wetland  pres- 
ervation and  management  programs,  such  as  that 
which  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Commission's 
Refuge  Division.  + 

WATER  POLLUTION 


CONTROL 


gested  water  quality  standards  on  that  stream 
to  the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission. 

2.  Continued  monitoring  a  progressively  re- 
duced brine  discharge  to  Ouachita  River  from 
Arkansas. 

3.  Maintained  a  continued  survey  on  Missis- 
sippi River. 

4.  Assigned  a  biologist  equipped  with  mobile 
laboratory  to  streams  in  New  Orleans  area  for 
assaying  and  surveillance  purposes. 

5.  Maintained  close  surveillance  on  streams 
in  cane  grinding  area.  Pollution  was  held  to  a 
minimum  in  spite  of  extreme  low  water  condi- 
tions occasioned  by  an  almost  total  lack  of  rain- 
fall. 

6.  Initiated  a  biological  survey  of  the  Cal- 
casieu River.  This  survey  is  now  at  what  is 
hoped  will  be  a  temporary  halt  because  of  loss 
by  resignation  of  the  biologist  assigned  to  the 
project. 

7.  Maintained  close  surveillance  on  surface 
waters  in  rice  irrigation  area  of  the  state.  The 
work  resulted  in  filing  and  obtaining  five  court 
convictions  for  the  illegal  discharge  of  oil  field 
brine. 

8.  Continued  the  state-wide  water  quality 
program  wherein  approximately  twenty  of  the 
state's  major  water  sheds  were  sampled  at  ap- 
proximately forty  sampling  points. 

9.  Furnished  technical  data  for  parts  of  five 
Stream  Control  Commission  meetings  held  dur- 
ing 1962. 

10.  Recorded  only  one  suspected  fish  kill  result- 
ing from  pesticides. 

11.  Provided  assistance  to  the  state  health  de- 
partment in  analysis  of  effluent  discharge  from 
certain  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Plans  for  the  calendar  year  1963  include  the 
following : 

1.  Continuing  survey  and  close  surveillance  of 
Mississippi  River  beginning  upstream  from  the 
Baton  Rouge  industrial  complex  to  a  point  down- 
stream from  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  area 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Destrehan  to  a 
point  below  New  Orleans  is  an  additional  part 
of  the  Mississippi  survey  that  will  be  added  in 
1963. 

(Continued  on  Page  2Jt) 


DURING  THE  PAST  calendar  year,  the  division 
has  concerned  itself  with  a  myriad  of  ac- 
tivities. They  are  as  follows: 
1.  Completed  an  eighteen-month's  survey  of 
Pearl  River  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  sug- 
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IN  Our  World  of  Figures  there  is  constant 
need  for  revision  of  control  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  more  and  detailed  information. 
Machine  data  processing  and  control  by  numbers 
has  been  the  answer.  We  all  have  a  variety_  of 
numbers — employee,  retirement,  Civil  Service, 
hospitalization,  Credit  Union,  Social  Security  and 
others. 

Prior  to  1962  we  began  machine  processing  of 
boat  registration,  payroll,  payables  and  various 
statistical  reports.  It  was  necessary  to  assign  boat 
numbers,  employee  numbers  and  vendor  numbers 
for  control  purposes.  All  commercial  license  and 
tax  receipts  were  re-designed  for  machine  proc- 
essing and  control  by  number  for  better  statis- 
tical information. 

During  1962  a  variety  of  changes  took  place. 
Some  resulted  from  prior  planning  and  others 
were  initiated  during  the  year  for  immediate 
needs  and  for  future  purposes.  Personnel  infor- 
mation has  been  card  punched  and  reports  pre- 
pared for  administrative  use.  The  detailed  rev- 
enue ledger  is  now  being  machine  processed  from 
the  new  card  forms.  This  record  is  superior  and 
can  be  prepared  in  less  than  half  the  time  which 
hand  posting  consumed.  Notices  of  expiration  and 
commercial  license  applications  were  machine 
prepared  and  mailed  for  1963  renewals.  This 
marks  the  first  time  that  such  notices  have  been 
mailed  to  the  public.  Earlier  revenue  receipts  will 
be  realized  and  this  method  will  be  more  econom- 
ical than  the  field  canvas  method. 

The  duties  and  cost  report  was  adopted  in 
1962  and  will  be  used  in  1963.  This  report  consol- 
idates the  time  sheet  and  auto  log  and  will  be 
submitted  once  a  month  only.  The  purposes  are 
to  have  a  complete  all-in-one  record  for  each  em- 
ployee and  to  reduce  clerical  work. 

A  new  streamlined  general  ledger  system  has 
now  replaced  the  old  record.  The  various  fund 
balances  are  now  available  immediately.  Total 
boat  registrations  exceeded  65,000  and  fishing  li- 
cense sales  reached  a  new  high  of  over  224,000.   * 


WILDLIFE  EDUCATION 


THE  Educational  Section  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has 
been  very  active  for  the  past  year.  Wildlife 
Instructors  of  the  Section  work  primarily  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  state  giving  programs  on 
the  economic,  recreational  and  aesthetic  values  of 
Louisiana  wildlife  resources.  The  primary  job  of 
these  Instructors  is  in  the  schools,  their  secondary 
job  is  to  present  wildlife  programs  to  civic,  scout, 
Avildlife,  church  and  other  groups. 

Wildlife  Instructors  work  out  of  the  Com- 
mission's eight  district  offices  presenting  pro- 
grams in  their  respective  districts.  These  In- 
structors are  presently  averaging  301  programs 
per  month,  with  an  average  monthly  attendance 
of  10,791  students.  This  total  includes  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  with  a  few  college  class- 
room lectures. 

The  Educational  Section  has  one  monthly  tele- 
vision program  over  KLSE-TV,  Louisiana  State 
Department  of  Education  Educational  Station  in 
Monroe  and  one  monthly  program  over  KALB-TV 
in  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  Instructors,  as  guests, 
utilize  other  stations  for  program  purposes 
throughout  the  state. 

These  same  instructors  are  called  upon  from 
various  parishes  to  put  up  displays  on  the  wild- 
life resources  of  our  state  for  fairs  and  festivals. 
Some  25  displays  are  set  up  each  year  for  such 
events.  This  number  does  not  include  displays 
for  conventions  and  other  meetings  where  our 
personnel  are  requested  to  place  displays. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  time  consuming  jobs 
of  the  Wildlife  Instructor  is  the  answering  of 
correspondence  to  the  school  students  of  our 
state.  Teachers  assign  students  various  subjects 
pertaining  to  our  natural  resources.  These  stu- 
dents in  turn  write  to  us  for  information  to  use 
in  preparing  their  work.  Many  of  these  letters 
require  individual  attention  if  they  are  to  be 
answered  correctly.  Others  we  answer  with  print- 
ed material.  Approximately  375  letters  per  week 
are  answered  on  request  basis. 

Not  only  are  letters  received  from  students 
and  other  citizens  of  our  state,  but  from  around 
the  world.  * 
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fairchild  Appointed 
To  Commission 


NEW  MEMBER  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Jimmie  H.  Davis  December  18  to  serve 
a  six-year  term  of  office,  is  H.  B.  Fairchild. 

Fairchild,  a  third  generation  cattleman  and 
prominent  member  of  numerous  sportsmen's 
groups  in  Louisiana,  fills  a  position  left  open  on 
the  Commission  by  E.  R.  McDonald,  Newellton, 
vi^hose  term  of  office  expired  in  December. 

Fairchild,  better  known  to  friends  and  associ- 
ates as  "Cotton",  owns  and  operates  Manchac 
Plantation  which  consists  of  1,500  acres  of  rich 
delta  land  with  the  Mississippi  River  levee  serv- 
ing as  its  western  boundary. 

Located  in  Iberville  Parish,  it  is  10  miles  south 
of  Baton  Rouge  and  was  formerly  a  sugar  planta- 
tion. In  Fairchild's  own  words,  the  plantation  was 
a  "natural"  for  cattle  and  all  of  the  fertile  acres 
are  in  grass,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  acre- 
age of  land  where  corn  is  grown. 

There  are  about  1000  head  of  cattle  being  run 
on  the  former  sugar  plantation.  When  asked  about 
his  cattle  operation,  Fairchild  describes  it  as  a 
"practical  cattle  farm  operated  to  make  money". 

He  further  describes  it  as  a  cattle  operation 
"that  has  to  make  money".  The  production  of 
commercial  cattle  is  widely  distributed  each 
summer  and  fall  to  California,  Arizona,  Texas, 
Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Iowa. 

Fairchild's  cattle  operation  is  a  double  bar- 
relled one,  with  the  commercial  cattle  carry- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  load,  while  the  registered 
Angus  herd  is  being  built  up  through  retention 
of  the  top  cut  of  the  heifers.  Bulls  go  into  the 
commercial  unit  or  to  other  cattlemen. 

Fairchild's  interest  in  wildlife  began  as  a  boy. 
An  enthusiastic  hunter  and  fisherman,  he  has 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  who  are  members  of 
hunting  and  conservation  clubs.  He  is  known 
throughout  Louisiana  as  an  avid  hunter  and 
grass  roots  conservationist. 


H.  B.  "Cotton"  Fairchild 


A  graduate  of  animal  husbandry  from  Lou- 
isiana State  University  in  1940,  Fairchild  served 
for  five  years  as  county  agent  for  West  Feliciana 
Parish.  For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  manager 
of  one  of  the  largest  purebred  Angus  cattle  opera- 
tions in  the  South. 

Always  interested  in  the  land  and  its  potential 
for  wildlife  as  well  as  cattle  and  crops,  Fairchild 
is  more  at  home  while  away  from  Manchac  Plan- 
tation when  he's  roaming  the  rough  country  in 
a  jeep  or  Scout,  or  on  horseback. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  have  four  children: 
Huntley,  Jr.,  age  20 ;  William,  age  14 ;  Emily,  age 
13 ;  and  Molly,  age  5. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
Fairchild  is  a  past  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Cattleman's  Association,  a  position  he  held  for 
two  years  (1946-1947)  ;  president  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Angus  Association ;  a  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattleman's  Association;  and  has 
been  associated  with  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity spring  livestock  show  since  it  was  started 
26  years  ago. 

Manchac  Plantation  has  colorful  history.  It 
was  named  from  historic  Bayou  Manchac,  which 
is  just  back  of  the  family  home.  It  was  there 
on  March  1,  1699,  the  French  explorers  Iberville 
and  Bienville  met  a  group  of  friendly  Indians  who 
directed  them  through  Bayou  Manchac  and  Lakes 
Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  as  a  short  cut  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
this  took  place  before  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
was  founded.  * 
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DECEMBER  18-19,  1962 

AT  ITS  REGULAR  MONTHLY 
open  meeting  December 
18,  1962  the  Commission 
elected  A.  J.  Buqiiet,  prominent 
Houma  businessman  and  sports- 
man as  chairman  to  succeed  E. 
R.  McDonald,  Sr.,  of  Newellton, 
whose  term  as  commission  mem- 
ber expired.  Replacing  McDon- 
ald as  a  member  is  H.  B. 
"Cotton"  Fairchild  of  Sunshine. 

L.  Richard  Fleming,  of 
Shreveport,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman.  The  election  took 
place  when  the  commission  met 
in  its  conference  room  at  400 
Royal  Street  in  New  Orleans. 

In  other  action  the  commis- 
sion approved  plans  for  a  tem- 
porary hatchery  for  exotic  birds 
at  DeRidder.  The  birds  will  be 
obtained  for  research  to  deter- 
mine if  they  can  be  stocked  for 
Louisiana. 

In  its  second  attempt  to  get 
acceptable  bids  on  construction 
of  additional  facilities  for  its 
marine  laboratory  at  Grand 
Terre,  the  commission  gave  con- 
ditional acceptance  to  a  bid  from 


Thompson  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Thibodaux. 

The  Thibodaux  firm,  lowest 
bidder  among  seven,  submitted 
a  low  bid  of  $144,437.50  and  an 
alternate  low  bid  of  $113,137.55. 
The  alternate  low  bid  would  not 
include  all  the  work  envisioned 
by  the  commission  for  the  ma- 
rine building  project. 

The  building  project's  cost 
was  originally  estimated  at  $94,- 
215.50.  The  commission  had 
budgeted  that  amount. 

The  Commission  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
to  retiring  chairman  E.  R.  Mc- 
Donald its  deepest  regrets  at  the 
loss  of  his  services  as  a  member 
of  the  commission  and  its  chair- 
man; it  also  voiced  its  thanks, 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
his  untiring,  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  during  the  past  six 
years  to  the  needs,  requirements 
and  problems  of  the  commission. 

In  a  resolution  the  commission 
rescinded  a  permit,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  J.  Ray  McDermot 
Co.,  to  dredge  in  Six  Mile  Lake 
in  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mary  Par- 
ishes. It  also  granted  a  permit 
requested  by  the  same  company 
to  dredge  for  fill  in  the  Grand 
Lake  area  of  St.  Martin  Parish. 

The  following,  named  by  the 
Police  Jury  of  Franklin  Parish, 
were  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion as  members  of  the  Turkey 
Creek  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion. They  are:  L.  D.  Knox  of 
Jigger;  K.  C.  Brown  and  R.  N. 
Scott  of  Wisner. 


Commission  attorney,  Ellis  C.  Irwin,  left,  is  shown 
administerins  the  oath  of  office  to  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, A.  J.  Buquet  of  Houma.  and  vice-chairman,  L. 
Richard  Fleming  of  Shreveport.  This  took  place  dur- 
ing the  December  18th  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Buquet  suc- 
ceeds E.  R.  McDonald,  Newellton,  whose  term  of 
office  expired  in  December. 


RESOLUTION 

Excerpt  from  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, held  in  New  Orleans, 
on  Tuesday,  December  18, 
1962. 

"WHEREAS,  Hon.  E.  R. 
McDonald,  Sr.,  retiring  Chair- 
man of  this  Commission,  of 
Newellton,  Louisiana,  has  now 
completed  a  fidl  term  of  office 
as  Member  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, in  the  capacity  both 
as  Member  and  Chairman, 
and 

"WHEREAS,  during  his 
term  of  office,  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  true,  devoted 
and  dedicated  servant  to  the 
conservation  needs  of  this 
State,  and 

"WHEREAS,  his  vast 
knowledge  and  clear  under- 
standing of  the  matters  with 
which  this  department  has 
been  confronted,  has  enabled 
him  to  handle  the  affairs  and 
problems  in  a  most  judicious, 
satisfactoi-y  and  pleasing 
manner,  and 

"WHEREAS ,  unfortu- 
nately, under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  more 
particularly,  the  Act  creating 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  the 
term  of  a  member  appointed 
to  this  Commission  is  limited 
to  six  years,  thus  preventing 
the  reappointment  of  Hon.  E. 
R.  McDonald,  and 

"WHEREAS,  this  Commis- 
sion deeply  regrets  the  loss  of 
Hon.  E.  R.  McDonald  as  a 
Member  thereof, 

"THEREFORE,  BE  IT 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission,  in  official 
session,  hereby  expresses  to 
the  Hon.  E.  R.  McDonald,  Sr., 
its  deepest  regrets  at  the  loss 
of  his  services  as  a  member 
of  this  Commission,  and  as 
Chairman  thereof;  and  also 
voices  its  thanks,  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  his  untiring, 
devoted  and  dedicated  efforts 
during  the  past  six  years  to 
the  needs,  requirements  and 
problems  of  this  Commission. 
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Water  Quality  In  Louisiana 


Richard  T.   Gregg 


IN  JUNE  of  1958  the  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control  initiated  its  water  quality  program. 
For  the  first  year  samples  were  collected 
twice  a  month  by  the  waste  disposal  inspectors 
and  shipped  to  the  Baton  Rouge  laboratory  for  de- 
tailed chemical  analyses.  Since  that  time  samples 
have  been  collected  once  a  month.  These  samples 
are  taken  at  41  stations  covering  36  streams  ex- 
tending from  Black  Bayou  at  Vivian  (Caddo  Par- 
ish) in  the  northwest  to  the  Pearl  River  at  Pool's 
Bluff  (Washington  Parish)  in  the  southeast  and 
from  the  Tensas  River  at  Tendal  (Madison  Par- 
ish) in  the  northeast  to  the  Calcasieu  River  at 
Moss  Bluff  (Calcasieu  Parish)  in  the  southwest. 

In  addition  to  collecting  samples  for  shipment 
to  the  laboratory,  the  waste  disposal  inspectors 
perform  several  field  analyses  for  factors  too  un- 
stable to  allow  the  delay  necessitated  by  shipment 
to  the  laboratory.  These  include  dissolved  oxygen 
content,  pH  (an  expression  of  degree  of  acidity 
or  alkalinity),  and  temperature.  The  general 
weather  conditions  and  stream  levels  also  are 
noted  by  the  inspectors  on  field  data  sheets  sent 
to  the  laboratory  along  with  the  samples. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Baton  Rouge  laboratory, 
the  samples  are  routinely  analyzed  for  ten  chem- 
ical and  physical  properties  such  as  hardness, 
alkalinity,  chloride  content,  sodium  content,  con- 
ductivity, turbidity,  and  others.  In  addition,  some 
samples,  when  it  is  deemed  advisable,  may  be 
subjected  to  further  tests  such  as  Biochemical 
Oxygen  Demand,  oil  content,  and  sulfates. 

Several  additional  projects  in  the  nature  of 
more  intense  water  quality  surveys  have  been 
carried  out  on  selected  portion  of  some  streams 
for  varying  periods  of  time.  Such  a  project  is  the 
Mississippi  River  Survey  which  started  in  Decem- 
ber of  1957  and  has  continued  to  the  present. 
For  the  first  two  years  samples  were  taken  twice 
a  month  at  eight  stations  from  above  Baton  Rouge 
to  downstream  from  Carville,  Louisiana,  but  with 
the  increase  of  industry  along  the  river  the 
sampling  area  was  expanded  to  eleven  stations 
extending  downstream  to  Luling,  Louisiana.  Pres- 
ent plans  call  for  expansion  of  the  sampling 
area  to  the  vicinity  of  Head  of  Passes. 

Following  an  accidental  spill  of  phenols  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  industrial  area,  which  rendered  the 
river  waters  impalitable  for  downstream  munic- 
ipalities, the  Mississippi  River  Warning  Network 
was  initiated  in  January  of  1960  to  alleviate 
adverse  effects  of  such  occurrences.  The  operation 
of   the   warning   network   requires   an   industry 


suffering  a  large  accidental  spill  or  other  mal- 
function to  notify  the  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control,  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  and 
downstream  users  of  river  water.  With  knowl- 
edge of  the  time  of  spill,  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  materials  lost,  and  the  velocity  of  river  flow, 
it  is  possible  for  downstream  users  to  know  what 
adjustments  may  be  necessary  and  when  to  make 
them.  The  downstream  users,  in  turn,  are  re- 
quested to  note  the  time  of  passage  and  notify 
users  farther  downstream.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
cooperation  has  been  received  from  100  per  cent 
of  the  industries  and  municipalities  utilizing 
the  Mississippi  for  a  source  of  water  or  dis- 
charging wastes  into  it.  Since  its  inception  the 
warning  network  has  been  put  into  effect  several 
times  and  no  downstream  user  has  reported  seri- 
ous difficulty. 

A  recent  addition  to  major  equipment  of  the 
Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  is  the  mobile 
laboratory  received  on  permanent  loan  from  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  expected  that 
this  laboratory  trailer  will  play  a  significant  part 
in  the  water  quality  program  of  Louisiana.  At 
present  it  is  located  in  the  New  Orleans  area 
where  it  is  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  work 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  and  the  surround- 
ing waterbodies.  However,  it  will  be  available  as 
on  the  spot  laboratory  facilities  for  use  in  in- 
tensive surveys  of  short  duration  in  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

One  might  inquire  as  to  the  value  of  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  water  quality  programs. 
Perhaps  this  could  best  be  answered  by  citing  ex- 
amples of  its  use.  Frequent  inquiries  are  received 
from  prospective  new  industries  concerning  the 
quality  of  water  in  some  stream  or  what  localities 
would  offer  water  of  a  suitable  quality  for  their 
use.  Inquiries  are  also  received  from  other  state 
agencies.  A  recent  inquiry  was  one  from  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  concerning  pH,  dis- 
solved oxygen  content,  alkalinity,  hardness,  and 
other  factors  influencing  corrosion  in  a  stream  in 
north  Louisiana.  This  information  was  needed  to 
determine  what  materials  should  be  used  in  a  con- 
trol structure  to  be  placed  in  the  stream.  Probably 
foremost  in  value  is  the  use  of  the  information 
by  the  Division  in  advising  the  Louisiana  Stream 
Control  Commission  on  the  effects  of  proposed 
discharges  by  new  or  expanding  industry.  Here 
alone,  judgements  based  on  water  quality  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  Division  are  applied  to 
some  eight  to  ten  applications  for  permit  to  dis- 
charge at  each  monthly  meeting.  + 


March-April,  1963 
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Letters.. 

Questions.. 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 

our  wild  life  lovers  and  we  thought 
you  would  like  to  know  that  we  all 
eagerly  await  the  shelving  of  "Lou- 
isiana Conservationist"  in  our  li- 
brary. 

SANDRA  BONNER,  Club  Reporter 

Sacred  Heart  High  School 

Dear  Editor:  Garyville,  La. 

Would  you  please  explain  what  it  is 
that  a  rabbit  has  sometimes  under 
his  neck.  Some  say  its  a  worm,  others 
say  it  is  a  growth.  Would  you  please 
explain  what  it  is,  and  if  a  rabbit  is 
safe  to  eat  with  that.  I  will  be  look- 
ing forward  to  your  answer  in  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist. 

Bot  fly  larvae  occur  in  wild  rabbits 
occasionally,  generally  of  the  genus 
Cuterebra  although  more  than  one 
species  may  be  iyivolved.  These  are 
often  called  "wolves"  in  certain  areas. 
It  is  not  known  just  how  long  these 


larvae  stay  on  the  rabbit,  but  they 
generally  drop  off  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter  and  burrotv  into  the  soil  where 
they  pupate  and  einerge  later  as  adult 
bot  flies.  So  far  as  we  know  they  do 
not  do  any  appreciable  harm  to  the 
cottontail  rabbits,  although  a  very 
heavy  infestation  would  probably  af- 
fect the  physical  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal and  there  is  the  possibility  of 
infection  in  the  wound.  Naturally  the 
flesh  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  in- 
volved and  this  may  decrease  the 
value  and  attractiveness  of  the  animal 
as  food  although  it  is  safe  to  eat  the 
rest  of  the  rabbit.— C  H  A  R  L  E  Y 
SHAW 


Dear  Editor:  Kentwood,  La. 

Attached  is  a  picture  of  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Lea,  Greensburg,  La.,  who  along  with 
party  of  three  took  limit  of  nice  bream 
on  Old  River  September  1,  1962.  Mrs. 
Lea  gave  me  this  pictui'e  and  asked 
that  I  send  it  on  to  you  for  possible 
use  in  magazine. 

CAPT.  LEONARD  C.  NEW 
Dear  Editor:  Morgan  City,  La. 

As  4-H  Club  Reporter  of  Sacred 
Heart  High  School,  I  would  like  to 
offer  congratulations  to  you  and  your 
staff  in  behalf  of  our  85  clubbers  for 
your  excellent  publication,  LOUISIANA 
Conservationist.  Our  clubbers  are 
engaged  in  such  projects  as  a  study 
of  birds,  insects,  Louisiana  trees, 
leaves,  weeds,  fruits,  and  Louisiana 
forestry. 

Every  issue  of  your  magazine  has 
more  than  one   article  of  interest  to 


Dear  Editor:  Choudrant,  La. 

As  a  regular  reader  of  your  magazine,  I  am  sending  you  two  pictures, 
one  a  (7)  point  buck  I  killed  November  30,  the  other  an  (8)  point  buck  I 
killed  January  3.  Both  bucks  were  killed  with  a  12  gauge  automatic  shotgun 
in  Jackson  parish. 

This  was  my  second  year  deer  hunting.  Last  year  I  killed  a  (6)  point 
buck  in  same  area. 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  GRIFFIN 
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Dear  Editor:  Kinder,  La. 

Thanks  for  the  handy  application 
blank  for  my  new  license.  Please  rush 
my  new  license  to  me.  The  right  to 
use  15  hoop  nets.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  $5.00  to  pay  for  my  new  license 
for  1963. 

Thanks  very  much. 

CLEMENT  PONTENOT 

Approximately  16,000  notices  of  ex- 
piration and  new  license  applications 
were  mailed  during  the  month  of 
December  1962  to  all  commercial  li- 
cense holders  whose  licenses  expired 
on  Deconher  31,  1962.  These  notices 
and  applications  were  I.B.M.  pre- 
pared from  card  copies  of  the  1962 
licenses  issued. 

This  marks  the  first  time  that  such 
notices  have  been  sent  to  license  hold- 
ers and  the  immediate  response  has 
been  excellent.— ROG'E'S.  HUNTER 


4%  years  old.  These  deer  were  re- 
leased about  seven  years  ago,  by  Clif- 
ford T.  Williams,  (my  brother)  and 
Loyd  Cutrer  both  of  Louisiana  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  on  Area  No.  3. 

RUFUS  WILLIAMS 

Dear  Editor:  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

I  broke  my  five  year  jinx,  got  a 
nice  six  point  buck  at  my  camp  near 
Lake  Lang  in  Iberville  parish. 


Dear  Editor:  Shreveport,  La. 

Enclosed  is  a  snapshot  of  Edward 
C.  Oden  and  Claude  McMillian  of 
Shreveport,  La.  They  have  the  limit 
as  always  displaying  gray  cat  squir- 
rels, red  fox  squirrels  and  also  some 
black  ones,  killed  in  North  Caddo 
Parish. 


Fellow  friends  on  the  hunt,  J.  S. 
Herrington,  H.  Kimber,  Sr.,  "Pa  Poo" 
Ishmall,  (myself)  Tom  Beatrous,  C. 
Sanchez,  B.  B.  Bergeron,  Wing  Ourso, 
Budy  Sanchez,  A.  Williams,  F.  Wil- 
liam, C.  Beaty,  Feltus  Boudreaux. 

Thanking'  you  for  your  kindness  to 
have  this  in  the  Conservationist,  I 
remain, 

TOM  BEATROUS 


Ahuve  arc  shown  four  field 
dressed  deer  bagged  during  the 
first  tivo  days  of  the  deer  hunt- 
ing season  in  the  Loiver  Con- 
cordia Parish. 

Two  were  taken  each  morning. 
The  successful  hunters  were  Ray 
Brown,  Herman  Stewart  and  Ray 
Stewart,  who  accounted  for  two 
of  the  deer. 

Dear  Editor:  Kentwood,  La. 

Enclosed  please  find  photo  of  my 
first  deer,  a  ten  point  160  lb.  buck 
killed  on  November  27,  1962  on  Darl- 
ing Creek  in  Area  No.  3  with  a  Rem- 
ington .300  sav.  high  powered  rifle 
and  scope  at  112  yds.  The  deer's  age 
was  calculated  by  Loyd  Cutrer  of 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  be 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  A  reader  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
sent  in  this  photograph  of  his 
uncle  and  himself  ivith  a  big  bob- 
cat killed  in  Jackson  Parish,  12 
miles  out  of  Jonesboro.  They 
killed  the  cat  Christmas  morn- 
ing after  their  dogs  ran  the  cat 
for  about  an  hour.  The  dogs 
treed  the  cat  in  a  thicket  and  it 
took  them  a  few  minutes  to  get  to 
it.  It  was  killed  with  two  shots. 


Dear  Editor:  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Pictured  above  from  left  to  right 
are  Dr.  Frank  Savoy,  .Ir.,  Mamou, 
Plores  Fuselier,  Mamou,  Captain  Sam 
Smith,  Lake  Charles,  and  son  Fuse- 
lier. These  are  a  part  of  a  catch  of 
barracuda,  amber  jack,  snapper  and 
king  niackrel  made  over  week  end  of 
September  22nd  and  23rd.  These  fish 
were  taken  aboard  the   Charter  boat 


Adrienne,  owned  by  Dr.  Savoy  and 
Captained  by  Sam  Smith.  The  amber- 
jack  taken  ranged  from  25  to  60  lbs. 
These  are  considered  a  fine  food  fish. 
Total  catch  was  about  600  lbs.  of 
snapper,  grouper,  porgy,  barracuda, 
king  and  amber  jack.  Not  shown  in 
picture  but  aboard  on  this  trip  was 
Dr.  Reed  Fontenot  of  Ville  Platte. 

FLORES  FUSELIER 


Dear  Editor:  Marrero,  La. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  myself  and 
two  friends,  that  I  took  after  a  re- 
cent hunting  trip  near  Houma,  La. 
Left  to  right:  Charlie  Macaluso,  Ca- 
mille  Bourg,  Roy  Martin.  We  hunted 
the  marsh  after  the  hard  freeze. 

ROY  MARTIN 
Dear  Editor:  Shreveport,  La. 

During  the  recent  cold  spells,  I 
discovered  that  bass  fishing  was  ex- 
tremely good  immediately  before  the 
arrival  of  the  severe  cold  front.  I 
had  my  best  success  in  fishing  under- 
water lures  slowly.  I  did  not  have  as 
much  fishing  action  as  I  usually  have 
each  spring  but  the  bass  that  I  did 
catch  were  large. 

I  recommend  that  readers  of  the 
Conservationist  try  fishing  under- 
water lures  slowly  when  they  are 
fishing  before  the  arrival  of  a  cold 
front. 

ARTHUR  SCRUGGS 
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Bait,  a  string  and  a  net  are  the  basic  requirements  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Louisiana  families 
who  participate  in  an  annual  harvest  of  crawfish  which  is  one  of  the  most  bountiful  wildlife  resources  vir- 
tually unique  to  Louisiana. 

Natural  And  Domestic  Production  Of  Crawfish 


J.  G.   Broom 


As  THIS  ISSUE  goes  to  press  Louisiana's  craw- 
fish farmers  and  fishermen  find  themselves 
at  the  start  of  the  1963  crawfish  season. 
In  the  rice  fields  and  swamps  the  crawfish  pro- 
ducers prepare  to  harvest  their  crop.  Soon 
the  commerical  fishermen  will  begin  to  fish  the 
Atchafalaya  floodway  from  the  origin  of  the 
river  to  Morgan  City.  The  crawfish  farmers,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds :  swamp  and  rice  field, 
began  their  harvest  back  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary. They  will  fish  their  crop  through  the  spring 
until  May  or  early  June. 

The  rice  field  crawfish  are  produced  in  flooded 
fields  in  conjunction  with  the  rice  crop.  The  rice 
fields  are  systematically  drained  and  flooded  so 
as  to  produce  the  maximum  yield  of  both  crawfish 
and  rice.  The  swamp  farms  are  either  naturally 
occurring  impoundments  or  swamp  lands  that 
levees  have  been  built  around.  Each  type  farm 
employs  water  fluctuation  as  a  management  tool. 
The  water  must  be  removed  from  the  impound- 
ments in  the  late  summer  to  kill  the  predatory 
fishes  and  to  allow  the  crawfish  to  burrow  into 
the  ground  to  spawn.  The  rice  field  farmers  gen- 
erally harvest  their  own  crawfish  or  utilize  their 
regular  farm  personnel.  The  swamp  farmers  on 
the  other  hand,  usually  hire  fishermen  to  trap 
their  crawfish  either  paying  them  a  daily  wage 
or  by  the  pound  of  catch.  These  farms  annually 
produce  from   100  to   1000  pounds  of  crawfish 


per  surface  acre  of  water  that  bring  from  $.10 
to  $.35  per  pound  when  sold.  The  crawfish  farms 
range  from  less  than  an  acre  to  several  hundred 
acres  in  size. 

The  commerical  fishermen's  main  source  of 
supply  is  the  Atchafalaya  floodway.  He  fishes 
this  vast  flooded  forest  with  its  maze  of  channels 
and  thick  growth  where  many  hesitate  to  enter. 
The  fisherman  with  his  narrow  boat  and  outboard 
motor  may  fish  as  many  as  100  traps  and  cover 
many  miles  each  day.  He  fishes  in  water  from 
six  inches  to  15  feet  in  depth.  The  cylinder-type 
traps,  which  are  also  used  by  the  farmers,  are 
15  inches  to  two  feet  long  and  may  be  as  much 
as  10  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  made  of  chicken 
wire  or  hardware  cloth  and  have  a  single  throat 
or  one  at  each  end.  The  fishermen  may  catch 
as  much  as  five  pounds  of  crawfish  per  trap. 
The  bait  used  is  generally  beef  melts  or  some 
type  of  low  quality  fish  such  as  shad.  The  bait 
must  be  renewed  daily  if  not  eaten  as  the  longer 
it  remains  in  the  water  the  less  desirable  it  be- 
comes to  the  crawfish.  The  commerical  fisher- 
men's largest  catch  comes  in  late  April  and  May. 
This  is  the  season  when  the  largest  number  of 
crawfish  are  sent  to  market  and  therefore  when 
the  price  is  low. 

Private  individuals  also  fish  for  crawfish  in 
Louisiana's  natural  waters.  On  weekends  fisher- 
men can  be  seen  heading  for  the  swamps  armed 
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In  days  gone  by  mesh  nets  for  crawfish  were  almost 
always  used  in  Louisiana.  Today  baited  nets  made 
of  chicken  wire  have  increased  greatly  in  popularity. 

with  crawfish  lift  nets,  crab  nets  and  bait.  Their 
catch  will  either  be  consumed  by  their  own  family 
or  sold  to  wholesale  buyers.  Many  residents  of 
south  Louisiana  use  crawfish  to  supplement 
their  income  or  add  a  delicacy  to  their  table 
each  spring. 

There  are  at  least  29  species  or  subspecies  of 
crawfish  in  Louisiana,  though  only  two  are  of 
commerical  importance.  The  red-swamp  craw- 
fish, Procambarus  clarki  (Girard),  is  possibly  the 
most  sought  after,  but  the  white-river  crawfish, 
Procambarus  blandingi  acutus  (Girard),  is  also 
highly  desirable.  Both  species  have  approximately 
the  same  life  history,  with  the  white-river  craw- 
fish possibly  being  a  little  earlier  in  most  respects 
than  the  red-swamp  crawfish.  These  crawfish  be- 
come sexually  mature  and  mate  during  the  late 
spring.  The  females  retains  the  sperm  during 
the  summer,  burrows  into  the  ground,  and  then 
spawns  in  early  fall.  The  spawning  season  may 
last  from  late  July  to  early  December,  but  the 
peak  is  usually  in  late  September  and  early  Oc- 
tober. The  eggs  are  fertilized  and  deposited  on  the 
swimmerets  beneath  the  tail  of  the  female.  From 
100  to  over  600  eggs  are  laid  by  the  female  with 
an  average  of  about  300.  The  eggs  hatch  in  two 
weeks  and  all  the  young  have  left  the  female  in 
less  than  a  month  after  hatching.  After  mating 
and  spawning  most  of  the  adult  population  either 
die  a  natural  death  or  are  eaten  by  predators. 
Those  crawfish  caught  in  December  and  early 
January  are  part  of  the  residual  population  that 
did  not  die.  The  young,  in  the  cooling  fall  waters, 
grow  slowly,  but  with  the  advent  of  warming 
water  in  the  spring  begin  a  rapid  rate  of  growth. 
The  young  crawfish  during  this  accelerated 
growth  may  increase  their  weight  by  as  much  as 
200  per  cent  each  month.  They  grow  to  a  harvest- 
able  size  during  March  or  April  and  become 
sexually  mature  shortly  after. 

The  crawfish  season  may  vary  widely  from 
year  to  year.  In  1958  the  Louisiana  commercial 
catch  was  over  two  million  pounds  and  in  1959 


only  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Because  the 
crawfish  has  generally  a  one  year  life  cycle  these 
f luxuations  in  catch  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 
When  adverse  conditions  affect  the  population  the 
catch  falls  drastically  and  the  population  may  take 
several  years  to  reach  normal  levels.  In  1961  and 
1962  the  commercial  crawfish  catch  exceeded  one 
million  pounds  and  if  preseason  indicators  prove 
true  the  1963  season  should  be  as  good  or  better. 
At  present  crawfish  research  is  being  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  Crowley 
and  Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  works  mostly  with 
the  rice  field  farms,  conducting  field  research 
concerning  production  of  crawfish  in  rice  fields 
and  related  problems.  At  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity a  series  of  ponds  have  been  constructed 
with  equipment  furnished  by  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  a  crawfish  research 
program  is  being  initiated.  + 


Above  are  shown  sacks  of  live  crawfish  ready  for 
shipment  to  market.  The  average  person  in  Louisiana 
has  little  knowledge  of  the  vast  and  growing  com- 
mercial opportunities  offered  by  the  lobster  like 
"mud  bug"  which  reproduces  in  Louisiana  in  as- 
tounding numbers. 


The  final  result  of  a  good  day's  crawfishing,  or  a 
trip  to  the  market,  is  a  tub  of  delicious  crawfish 
ready  to  be  served  in  a  traditional  "crawfish  boil" 
style  or  fashioned  into  crawfish  bisque  suitable  to 
the  palate  of  gourmets. 
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BAYOUS 

OF 

LOUISIANA 


Grits  Gresham 


"Bayou"  means  Louisiana  to  millions  of  people,  and 
this  is  the  picture  they  visualize — sluggish  stream 
between  walls  of  moss-laden  trees. 


OF  THE  MILLIONS  of  sights,  sounds,  smells, 
and  thoughts  which  register  their  images 
on  the  mind  of  man,  none  connotes  "Lou- 
isiana" as  does  the  word  "bayou".  The  two  go 
together  like  ham  and  eggs,  like  New  York  and 
the  Empire  State  Building,  like  New  Orleans 
and  Mardi  Gras. 

Bayou!  At  mere  mention  of  the  word  there 
leaps  to  the  mind  of  most  people,  particularly 
those  from  other  states,  the  inflexible  vision  of 
a  sluggish  watercourse  winding  its  way  between 
walls  of  giant  trees — cypress,  oak,  and  gum 
monarchs  heavily  laden  with  a  mantle  of  Span- 
ish moss.  To  some  it's  a  dark  and  brooding  vi- 


sion, with  a  cottonmouth  on  every  log  and  an 
alligator  around   each   bend. 

This  vivid  image  is  one  of  my  favorites,  for 
there  are  such  things.  The  trees  aren't  quite  as 
big  as  they  once  were  and  'gators  aren't  as 
plentiful,  but  the  lazy  streams  are  just  as  beau- 
tiful and  intriguing  as  ever,  brightened  here 
and  there  by  a  graceful  egret,  and  enormously 
enhanced  by  the  periodic  sound  of  a  feeding 
bass. 

The  accepted  vision  of  a  bayou,  then,  is  true. 
They  exist  for  real  just  as  they  do  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  people.  But  the  vision  is  false, 
too,  simply  because  it's  not  the  whole  truth.  The 


In  Louisiana,  bayous 
are  always  associated 
with  fishing.  Big  bass 
and  scrappy  bream  lurk 
in  the  shadows  cast  by 
moss  -  crowned  trees 
along  the  banks.  Jut- 
ting logs,  or  drifting 
pads  of  water  lilies,  are 
ideal  spots  to  cast  to 
for  savage  action  and 
fishing  sport  that  is  un- 
surpassed. 


vision   is   incomplete. 

Of  "bayou"  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  says: 
"...  a  marshy  offshoot  of  a  river  .  .  .  Oxbow 
left  behind  by  a  river  which  abandons  its  chan- 
nel. .  .  .  Almost  all  secondary  watercourses, 
particularly  if  they  have  sluggish  currents,  are 
known  as  bayous.  .  .  ." 

The  word  "bayou"  itself,  according  to  "Fishes 
and  Fishing  In  Louisiana"  is  a  Louisiana  French 
word  derived  from  the  Choctaw  Indian  "bayuk", 
meaning  creek  or  river.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
is  usually  applied  to  a  sluggish  stream  that's 
smaller  than  a  river. 

By  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  then, 
the  term  bayou  could  quite  accurately  be  applied 
to  almost  every  type  of  stream  with  the  possible 
exception  of  large  rivers.  In  Louisiana  this  has 
actually  been  done,  with  named  bayous  varying 
tremendously  in  length,  width,  stream  flow,  and 
other    general    characteristics. 

The  traditional  bayou  of  story  and  song  is 
typified  by  Bayou  Barbary  in  Livingston  par- 
ish. Bayou  Courtableu  in  St.  Landry  parish,  and 
Saline  Bayou  in  La  Salle  parish.  In  keeping  with 
the  picture  they  are  medium  in  length,  medium 
in  size,  lazily  sluggish,  and  have  all  the  other 
physical  accutrements  that  go  with  the  image. 

But  then  there  is  Bayou  Bartholomew,  which 
rises  in  Arkansas,  tumbles  its  twisting  path 
down  through  Morehouse  parish,  and  empties 
into  the  Ouachita  River.  It  is,  by  Louisiana 
standards,  clear,  cold,  and  swift,  superb  home 
for  the  southern  "smallmouth",  the  spotted  bass. 

And  there  is  Bayou  Lafourche,  a  former  dis- 
tributary of  the  Mississippi  River  which  winds 
its  way  almost  150  miles  from  Donaldsonville, 
where  the  levee  separates  it  from  the  Mississippi, 
to  the  Gulf  near  Grand  Isle.  This  is  a  major 
waterway,  used  tremendously  by  the  fleets  of 
boats  engaged  in  offshore  oil,  gas,  and  mineral 
production,  in  trapping,  and  in  the  marine  fish- 
ery. 

From  Donaldsonville  to  Grand  Isle,  in  fact. 
Bayou  Lafourche  is  known  as  "the  longest  street 
in  the  world",  since  for  much  of  that  distance 
it  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  road,  and  the 
traveler  is  seldom  out  of  sight  of  homes  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  Many  of  the  residences 
may  not  have  an  auto  parked  on  the  road  side 
of  the  house,  but  odds  are  good  that  there  will 
be  a  boat  moored  to  their  dock  on  the  bayou 
side. 

And  throughout  the  entire  vast  Louisiana 
marsh  hundreds  of  bayous  twist  and  turn  in 
tortuous,  bewildering  fashion,  with  the  vegetation 
along  their  banks  limited  to  grasses,  reeds,  and 
shrubs. 

There  are,  therefore,  many  Louisiana  bayous 
in  name  which  fail  to  meet  the  picture  image 
described  in  the  opening  paragraphs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  Louisiana  waterways  called 
rivers,  creeks,  and  "bogues"  which  do.  No 
matter  what  they're  called,  such  streams  as 
Blind  River,  Coyell  Bay,  Gorney  Creek,  and  the 
Bogue  Falaya  are  "bayous"  in  the  best  tradition 
of  the  term. 


Bayou  country  along  the  lower  stretch  of  the  Red 
River,  which  is  in  the  foreground  of  this  picture. 


Louisiana  bayous  reach  their  peak  of  develop- 
ment in  areas  where  stream  gradients  approach 
zero,  where  stream  channels  wander  without 
purpose,  duplicating  their  stream  beds  in  end- 
less succession.  The  greatest  of  these  areas  are 
the  entire  marsh,  the  lower  Atchalafaya  River 
basin;  a  broad  belt  bordering  the  north  sides  of 
lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas;  and  the  bot- 
tomlands of  the  Red  and  Black  rivers  roughly 
bounded  by  the  towns  of  Jena,  Jonesville,  Vi- 
dalia,  Simmesport  and  Marksville. 

The  bayous  of  Louisiana  have  been  of  tre- 
mendous importance  as  avenues  of  travel  since 
the  first  exploration  of  this  country,  and  they 
still  are.  Hundreds  of  commercial  fishing  boats, 
after  fish,  shrimp,  oysters,  crabs,  and  crawfish, 
use  these  aquatic  arteries  daily,  making  Louisi- 
ana the  number  one  state  in  production  of  these 
choice   foods   products. 

Development  of  the  vast  mineral  industry  in 
the  Louisiana  marsh  and  in  offshore  waters, 
geared  to  discovery  and  production  of  oil,  gas, 
sulphur,  and  salt,  has  placed  a  premium  on  water 
transportation.  The  bayous  get  the  job  done. 

The  trapper  has  a  stake  in  the  bayous,  too, 
for  they  provide  him  with  transportation  reach- 
ing into  most  sections  of  the  marsh. 

The  fisherman,  both  commercial  and  sport, 
gets  a  substantial  dividend  from  the  Louisiana 
bayou  legacy,  for  these  streams  provide  some 
of  our  finest  fishing. 

There  is  another  economic  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  these  unique  streams,  one  which  is 
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Bayous  such  as  this  have  been  important  water 
arteries  for  the  people  of  Louisiana  for  many  genera- 
tions. Some  of  the  most  remote  areas  of  the  state, 
abundant  in  all  forms  of  commercial  and  sport  fish 
and  wildlife,  are  reached  only  by  the  intricate  sys- 
tem of  interlaced  bavous. 


virtually  untapped.  They  rank  high  as  tourist 
attractions,  yet  almost  nothing  has  been  done  to 
make  them  available  to  visitors.  Two  encourag- 
ing exceptions  are  commercial  boat  tours,  origi- 
nating in  or  near  New^  Orleans,  which  are  now 
available  to  tourists. 

One  of  these  takes  its  passengers  on  a  five 
hour  trip  down  Bayou  Barataria  south  of  New 
Orleans  to  the  town  of  Lafitte.  The  other  origi- 
nates near  Fort  Pike  east  of  New  Orleans,  and 
cruises  up  through  the  Honey  Island  Swamp 
via  the  Pearl  River. 

More  such  enterprises  will  undoubtedly  spring 
up  in  the  years  to  come,  but  there  are  other  ways 
for  you  to  see  a  Louisiana  bayou.  You  can  make 
it  the  kind  of  pastime  you  prefer,  too,  as  easy 
or  as  arduous  as  you  like. 

Many  will  be  satisfied  with  a  glance  from  a 
bridge,  and  there  are  some  spectacular  vistas  to 
be  seen  this  way,  but  others  will  want  to  more 
fully  absorb  the  magic  of  these  streams.  They'll 
get  a  boat — and  a  map  or  a  guide — and  wander 
down  the  watery  trails  of  the  areas  mentioned  in 
this  article. 

Some  will  be  disappointed  in  what  they  see,  for 
they'll  see  only  a  stream,  clear,  murky,  or  muddy 
as  the  case  may  be,  bounded  by  trees,  with  appar- 
ently no  place  to  go. 

But  others  who  probe  deep  into  the  remote 
areas  still  left  in  this  state  will  find  a  bonanza 
in  the  bayous  of  Louisiana.  They  will  bask  in  the 
solitude  that  only  such  areas  afford ;  they'll  be 
just  a  bit  awed  by  the  brooding  beauty  of  bayous 
in  wild  swampland ;  they'll  join  in  spirit  those 
who  paddled  these  paths  first — du  Pratz,  St. 
Denis,  and  Lafitte. 

For  the  bayous  of  Louisiana,  although  they 
exist  in  numbers,  are  also  a  state  of  mind.  + 


Mid  Winter  Waterfowl 
Inventory  Completed 

THE  ANNUAL  MID-WINTER  inventory  in  Lou- 
isiana was  directed  by  Charles  V.  Carlton 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  the  results  of  the  survey  are  shown 
below.  John  Lynch,  Joseph  Perroux,  Joseph  Ruzic, 
John  Smith,  Jake  Valentine,  and  Morton  Smith  of 
the  Bureau,  and  Nelson  Summerell,  Buck  Davis, 
and  Raymond  Palermo  of  Louisiana  provided  the 
counts  used. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  statistics,  compiled  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  reveal  that  the  estimated  total  of  ducks 
in  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  a  decade; 
and  that  certain  species  which  were  showing  de- 
clines during  the  past  two  years  have  increased 
substantially.) 

Normal  conditions  prevailed  in  the  marsh  and 
as  usual  the  heaviest  concentrations  were  found  in 
Louisiana's  southwest  marshes,  although  there 
were  some  relatively  good  waterfowl  concentra- 
tions in  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  Delta  area 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Relatively  low  water  levels  were  found  on 
Catahoula  Lake  in  Central  Louisiana  and  the 
area  holds  the  major  waterfowl  concentration 
in  the  state  north  of  the  coastal  marshes. 

Elsewhere  in  North  Louisiana  low  water  levels 
and  rather  cold  weather  have  resulted  in  rela- 
tively low  waterfowl  populations. 

Morton  Smith,  Louisiana's  former  waterfowl 
study  leader,  is  now  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  but  for  the  sake 
of  continuity,  assisted  the  new  Louisiana  water- 
fowl study  leader  in  this  inventory. 

The  species  and  their  totals  are:  Mallard, 
510,200;  Black  Duck,  13,850;  Gadwall,  339,950; 
Baldpate,  209,600;  Green  W.  Teal,  487,600;  Blue 
W.  Teal,  222,200;  Shoveler,  248,400;  Pintail, 
652,800;  Wood  Duck,  85,000;  Mottled  Duck,  32,- 
000;  Redhead,  9,100;  Canvasback,  12,000;  Scaup, 
1,601,100;  Ringneck,  72,750;  Ruddy,  8,000;  Mer- 
ganser, 19,000;  TOTAL  DUCKS,  4,523,550; 
Canada  G.,  7,200;  White-fronted  G.,  32,150;  Blue 
G.,  345,400;  Snow  G.,  40,670;  TOTAL  GEESE, 
h25,U20;  Coots,  376,600.  * 

Louisiana    Black    Bear 

The  black  bear  of  Louisiana  prefers  the  heav- 
ily timbered  swamp  sections,  living  chiefly  along 
the  small  ridges  where  there  is  a  heavy  under- 
growth of  palmetto  and  canebrake.  Though  not 
as  abundant  as  in  former  days,  they  are  to  be 
found  mostly  in  the  Atchafalaya,  the  lower  Red, 
the  Black,  and  the  Tensas  river  districts.  + 
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SPOTTED   WEAKFISH 

(Speckled  Trout)  Cynoscion  mebulosus 


Very  common  on  the  Louisiana  coast.  The  small  game  fish  of  Louisiana's  coastal  waters. 

Color:  conspicuous  black  spots  on  dorsal  fin,  and  on  body.  Dark  silvery-blue  on  top 
and  silvery  below^,  tailfin  dusky. 

Distinguishing  characteristics :  no  scales  on  rayed  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  Two  large  ca- 
nine teeth. 

Size:   averages  from  2-5  pounds,  have  been  reported  over  16  pounds. 

Food :  squids,  shrimp,  menhaden,  etc. 

A  female  19  inches  long  contained  428,000  eggs,  and  one  241/4  inches  long  contained 
1,118,000  eggs.  First  spawn  when  3  years  old.  This  species  of  fish  is  very  sensitive 
to  temperature.  It  is  reported  that  sudden  cold  spells  will  kill  this  species.  These  fish 
travel  in  schools. 
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THE 
BLUE6ILL 


ARDENT  FISHERMEN  throughout  the  country 
are  fond  of  making  two  statements  about 
the  bhiegill.  One  is:  "If  they  averaged  a 
pound  in  weight  I'd  never  fish  for  anything  but 
bluegills."  The  other  is:  "If  a  bhiegill  weighed 
five  pounds  you'd  never  be  able  to  land  him  on 
sporting  tackle." 

Both  remarks  reflect  the  high  esteem  that 
anglers  everywhere  have  for  this  great  sunfish. 
And  both  remarks  have  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
them. 

Description 

The  bhiegill  is  the  most  common  brim  (or 
bream)  of  Louisiana,  and  it  varies  widely  in 
color  according  to  the  character  of  the  waters 
from  which  it  is  taken.  The  color,  in  general, 
ranges  from  pale  blue  to  bright  orange,  but  some 
are  taken  which  are  so  dark  as  to  appear  black. 

In  most  of  our  waters  the  fish  is  olive  with  a 
purplish  luster.  It  often  has  bright  blue  gill  cov- 
ers, and  it  is  from  this  that  the  bluegill  gets  its 
name.  The  throat  is  often  bright  orange  or  yellow, 
and  there  are  several  vertical  dark-colored  bars 
along  the  sides  which  are  sometimes  very  faint. 
The  bluegill  has  a  black,  flexible  tip  on  the  ear 
flap  which  has  no  margin  of  other  colors. 

It  is  difficult  to  list  an  "average"  size  for  this 
fish,  since  they  vary  widely  depending  upon 
their  habitat.  A  bluegill  weighing  half  a  pound 
is  a  good  one,  and  a  one  pounder  is  an  unusually 
large  fish.  The  Louisiana  record  is  about  two 
pounds,  and  the  world's  record  is  4  pounds,  12 
ounces.    This    latter    fish,    caught    in    Alabama, 


The  bluegill  is  the  best  known  of  the  many  dcj) 
of  bream,  and  Is  named  for  the  bright  blue  u 
lower  edge  of  the  gill  cover. 

reached  a  fantastic  weight  for  the  species  hie 
has  never  been  approached  before  or  since 
Life  Habits 

Bluegills  spawn  when  the  water  tempetui 
warms  up  to  about  80°. 

The  nests  are  constructed  by  the  male  fi ,  a 
is  the  case  with  all  sunfish,  and  they  are  s^cei 
shaped  depressions  from  one  to  two  feet  j 
ameter.  Since  the  bluegill  is  a  colony  fisi 
normal  to  find  many  nests  built  close  togetlr. 

One  excellent  description  of  the  nest  read: Hi 
nests  resemble  miniature  volcanic  craters  1 
have  been  weathered  away  close  to  the  gio 
They  are  not  deep,  averaging  perhaps  2o 
inches,  but  there  is  a  rim  around  eachie 
where  sand,  silt,  and  debris  have  been  brhe 
out  by  the  fanning  action  of  the  tail  fin  ctb 
male  fish". 

Depending  upon  her  size,  the  female  blj 
lays  from  2  to  40  thousand  eggs  in  the  e 
and  sometimes  more  than  one  female  will  ui  tl 
same  nest.  The  male  stays  close  by  to  drive  c  ii 
traders,  fanning  the  eggs  gently  to  keep  le 
clean. 

Bluegill  will  feed  upon  almost  any  kii  ( 
animal  life  in  the  water  that's  small  eiij 
for  them  to  swallow.  They  feed  upon  rent 
plant  and  animal  forms  throughout  their  ii' 
but  these  become  less  important  as  the  fish  pi 
in  size. 

Insects  and  their  larvae,  fishes,  and  crusta'uj 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  bluegill  diet. 


Found  in  every  parish  of 
Louisiana,  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  nation,  the 
unsophisticated  bluegill  is 
the  ideal  fish  to  start  the 
beginning  angler  on. 


DistHbution 

The  original  range  of  the  bluegill  was  from 
the  Great  Lakes  region  south  to  Florida,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Gulf,  and  north  to  New 
Jersey.  Now,  however,  they  have  been  introduced 
into  almost  every  corner  of  the  nation. 

Bluegill  are  found  in  every  parish  of  Louisiana, 
and  in  just  about  every  body  of  fresh  water  in 
the  state. 

Habitat 

Bluegills  are  tolerant  of  a  wide  variety  of 
fresh  and  brackish  conditions  in  a  wide  range  of 
water  types.  They  frequent  weed  beds,  brush 
piles  and  treetops,  and  other  debris  when  these 
are  present  in  the  water,  but  they  thrive  equally 
well  in  ponds  which  have  been  totally  cleared 
prior  to  flooding. 

Economic  Value 

The  bluegill  is  the  fish  which  has  started  more 
children  on  the  road  to  being  fishermen  than 
has  any  other.  It  is  a  very  unsophisticated  fish, 
ready  and  willing  to  do  battle  just  about  any  time 
a  worm  is  dangled  before  it.  This  attribute 
makes  it  fairly  certain  that  a  youngster's  cork 
will  be  bobbing  before  he  has  had  it  in  the  water 
very  long,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  an  embryo  angler. 

The  charm  of  bluegill  fishing,  however,  does 
not  leave  a  man  or  woman  when  they  leave  child- 
hood. Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
fish  for  this  brim  in  Louisiana  each  year. 

Bluegill  angling  can  be  what  you  make  it!  It 
can  be  the  most  contemplative  kind,  with  the 
fisherman  lounging  in  a  shaded  spot  and  guard- 
ing a  cane  pole  armed  with  an  earthworm  or  a 
cricket  for  bait.  Or  it  can  be  fly  fishing  with  a 
willowy  wand  and  an  artificial  lure,  which  many 
anglers  consider  the  height  of  fishing  pleasure. 

Taken  in  any  sporting  manner  the  bluegill 
provides  Louisiana  fishermen  with  recreation 
that  eases  the  tensions  of  modern-day  living.  It 
provides  table  fare  without  peer,  for  the  bluegill 
is  one  of  our  finest  food  fishes. 

Management 

As  with  all  fresh  water  game  fish  in  Louisiana, 
there  are  no  closed  seasons  nor  size  limits  on 
bluegill.  There  is  a  daily  creel  limit  of  100  brim, 
which  includes  the  bluegill,  and  even  that  is 
really  more  useful  in  giving  the  angler  a  "go 
home"  target  to  shoot  for  than  in  protecting  the 
species. 

The  bluegill  is  the  brim  used  in  stocking  most 
farm  ponds,  and  the  fish  is  so  prolific,  compared 
to  the  effectiveness  of  hook  and  line  angling,  that 
overpopulation  of  a  pond  with  this  species  is  the 
common  thing  rather  than  the  exception. 

Management  measures  which  are  used  by  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  for  all  fresh 
water  game  fish  include:  1.  Enforcement  of 
creel  limits  and  the  methods-of -taking  provisions ; 


Bass  and  bluegill  go  together  like  ham  and  eggs, 
with  these  two  species  being  the  favorite  combina- 
tion for  farm  ponds  and  small  lakes. 

2.  Enforcement  of  provisions  against  the  sale  of 
game  fish ;  3.  Lake  renovation  when  fish  popula- 
tions become  unbalanced  in  favor  of  rough  fish 
species ;  4.  Stocking  of  new  lakes  and  ponds ; 
5.  Providing  technical  help  in  planning  or  manag- 
ing private  or  public  fishing  lakes ;  6.  Regulation 
of  commercial  fishing;  7.  Spraying  of  water 
hyacinths  to  control  them,  without  which  treat- 
ment they  would  completely  cover  many  fishing 
lakes ;  8.  Fluctuating  water  levels  to  control  sub- 
mergent  aquatic  vegetation,  to  control  over- 
abundant forage  fish  species,  and  to  increase 
fertihty  of  lakes;  9.  Continual  work  toward  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement.  + 

Oysters  in  1734 

The  innocuous  oyster  which  can  neither  fight 
nor  run  has  somehow  taken  its  place  with  the 
great  in  the  recorded  pages  of  history  which 
proves  the  old  adage  that  "you  can't  keep  a  good 
man  down" — even  if  he's  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

History  tells  us  the  Roman  emperors  had  fresh 
oysters  transported  to  their  banquets  packed  in 
bags  of  snow,  and  Pliny  says  that  as  early  as 
95  B.C.,  one  Sergius  Grata  became  the  first  man 
to  cultivate  oysters  by  growing  them  on  the  bot- 
toms of  Lake  Lucrinus.  Horace,  Seneca,  Cicero 
praised  the  virtues  and  flavor  of  oysters  in  their 
writings.  When  the  Romans  conquered  England 
they  settled  near  oyster  producing  areas. 

About  seventeen  centuries  later  we  find  our 
own  early  historian  Antoine  Simon  Le  Page  Du 
Pratz  telling  of  the  excellence  of  Louisiana  oys- 
ters he  found  here  while  devoting  16  years  scour- 
ing our  wilderness  gathering  material  for  his 
famous  "Histoire  de  la  Louisiane"  published  in 
1734.  * 
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Hunting  Season  Round-Up 
In  Game  Management  Areas 


Charles   R.   Shaw 


THE  TURKEY  SEASON  held  in  April  starts  our 
1962  round-up.  One  of  our  areas  holds  a 
managed  turkey  hunt,  the  Chicago  Mill 
Game  Management  Area,  and  1,300  permits  were 
issued  from  the  Ferriday  office  for  the  nine  day 
period,  April  7  through  April  15,  1962.  Check 
stations  situated  at  strategic  locations  over  the 
area  were  operated  by  technical  personnel  of  the 
Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission.  There  were  38 
known  kills  of  gobblers  made  on  the  area. 

The  bow  and  arrow  season  on  deer  was  state- 
wide this  year  and  also  included  hunting  on  the 
game  management  areas.  Permits  were  used  for 
both  bow  and  arrow  hunting  for  deer  and  for 
squirrel  hunting  on  the  management  areas  (the 
seasons  over-lapped).  1,704  permits  were  issued 
from  the  Minden  office.  3  deer,  including  2  does 
and  1  buck,  were  killed  by  bow  hunters  on  the 
Jackson-Bienville  Game  Management  Area.  Two 
deer  were  reported  killed  by  bow  hunters  on  Red 
Dirt  Game  Management  Area.  Several  bow  hunt- 
ers on  the  Chicago  Mill  area  reported  "getting  a 
shot"  at  deer. 

The  first  of  the  regular  fall  hunting  seasons  to 
open  is  that  for  Mourning  doves  and  this  type  of 
hunting  was  permitted  to  hunt  on  Bodcau,  Russell 
Sage,  Fort  Polk,  Lutcher-Moore  and  Soda  Lake 
Game  Management  Areas  where,  in  general,  small 


game  hunting  was  allowed  in  conjunction  with 
outside  areas  by  use  of  a  season  permit. 

Squirrel  and  rabbit  hunting  on  the  management 
areas  began  on  October  6,  lasting  through  October 
28,  on  Sabine,  Red  Dirt,  Catahoula,  Caldwell, 
Chicago  Mill  and  West  Bay  Game  Management 
Areas.  On  the  latter  hunting  was  by  daily  permit 
for  mornings  only.  On  the  Thistlethwaite  Area,  on 
which  major  squirrel  research  is  being  done,  the 
season  was  October  6  through  October  21,  with  a 
later  3  day  season,  December  14,  15  and  16.  Evan- 
geline Game  Management  Area  had  3  week-ends  of 
squirrel  and  rabbit  hunting,  October  6-7,  13-14, 
and  20-21.  Jackson-Bienville  had  a  split  season, 
October  6-14  and  December  8-16  while  Union 
Game  Management  Area  had  an  October  6- 
November  11  season.  In  all  cases  the  rabbit  hunt- 
ing seemed  to  be  only  incidental  to  the  squirrel 
hunting  and  was  included  only  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  hunters  to  take  advantage  of  any 
rabbits  flushed  while  in  the  field.  No  dogs  were 
allowed  on  these  hunts. 

Although  controlled  hunts,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  were  held  only  on  Thistlethwaite 
and  West  Bay  Game  Management  Areas,  tech- 
nicians in  the  field  made  a  number  of  bag  checks 
on  the  other  areas  and  the  hunter  success  ratio 
ranged  from  a  low  of  1.6  squirrels  per  hunter  on 


Commission  biologist  supervisor  Dewey  W.  Wills, 
aided  by  Howard  Blunt  and  Kenneth  Lee,  is  shown 
examining  the  deer  killed  on  the  Chicago  Mills  Game 
Management  Area  by  Alice  Parker.  It  was  bagged  in 
the  Tensas  Parish  portion  of  the  game  management 


Probably  the  most  satisfying  results  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission's  game  manage- 
ment area  programs  was  deer  hunter  success.  Young 
Dan  Wheat,  right,  Monroe,  La.,  looks  on  proudly  as 
a  state  biologist  and  aide  check  his  buck.  Bagged  in 
the  Caldwell  Parish  Game  Management  Area,  it  was  a 
five-pointer  and  field  dressed  at  an  even  150  pounds. 
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This  eight-point  buck  which  field  dressed  dov\n  to 
140  pounds  was  bagged  on  the  Caldwell  Parish  Game 
Management  Area  by  J.  H.  Elliott,  Columbia.  La. 

Evangeline  Game  Management  Area  to  a  high 
of  3.99  squirrels  per  hunter  on  Catahoula  Game 
Management  Area. 

On  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  management  program, 
two  separate  hunts  were  allowed  on  one  area 
during  one  season.  These  two  hunting  periods 
combined  resulted  in  a  total  kill  of  5,932  squirrels 
from  the  10,000  acre  area.  This  shows  a  harvest 
of  a  little  more  than  one  squirrel  killed  for  every 
2  acres  of  woodland  hunted.  The  combined  fig- 
ures show  2,243  hunts  made  for  an  average  kill 
of  2.64  squirrels  per  hunting  effort. 

During  the  first  hunting  period  in  October, 
which  ran  October  6-21,  a  total  of  1,978  hunter 
efforts  produced  5,629  squirrels.  The  average  kill 
during  October  was  2.85  squirrels  which  was  the 
highest  hunter  success  experienced  on  the  area 
since  its  annual  opening  in  1958.  The  second  hunt 
was  held  in  December  for  a  three  day  period.  A 
total  of  303  squirrels  were  killed  in  265  hunting 
efforts.  Hunting  was  limited  to  mornings  only 
during  both  hunting  periods. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  what  part  of  the 
total  squirrel  population  is  removed  each  year 
by  hunting,  a  large  trapping  and  marking  pro- 
gram was  initiated  on  the  Thistlethwaite  area 
during  the  summer  of  1961.  Prior  to  the  hunting 
season  of  1962,  a  total  of  375  squirrels  were 
marked  permanently  as  part  of  this  research 
program.  Hunters  in  October  and  December  re- 
turned 152  tagged  squirrels  which  revealed  a  40 
per  cent  kill  of  the  marked  animals.  These  figures 
indicated  a  total  harvest  of  squirrels  from  the 
area  of  40  per  cent  during  the  1962  hunts.  This 
rate  of  harvest  has,  no  doubt,  been  maintained 
on  the  area  since  its  opening  in  1958  as  the  area 
has  yielded  an  average  total  kill  annually  of  5,300 
squirrels.  This  program  to  determine  the  per  cent 
of  harvest  annually  taken  will  be  continued. 

The  number  one  game  species  on  our  game 
management  areas  in  Louisiana  at  the  present 
time,  in  terms  of  overall  interest  and  effort,  is 
white-tailed  deer.  Deer  hunts  were  held  on  East 


Carroll,  Sabine,  Red  Dirt,  Evangeline,  Catahoula, 
Caldwell,  Chicago  Mill,  We.st  Bay,  Zemurray 
Game  Management  Areas  as  well  as  Bodcau  and 
Paissell  Sage  Game  Management  Areas.  In  the 
latter  two  areas,  season  permits  were  used ;  in 
the  others,  daily  permits  were  issued  and  hunters 
checked  in  and  out  each  day. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission was  unable  to  carry  out  the  "any  deer" 
hunts  as  planned  on  most  of  the  game  manage- 
ment areas,  in  spite  of  the  great  need  for  this 
type  of  deer  management  since  the  Commission 
does  not  have  full  authority  to  establish  any  deer 
hunting  seasons.  It  is  well  known  by  all  au- 
thorities on  deer  management  that  a  healthy  deer 
herd  can  be  maintained  in  top  numbers  and  con- 
dition only  by  allowing  the  taking  of  deer  of  both 
sexes.  In  well  protected  areas  a  deer  herd  will 
soon  exceed  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  if 
buck  hunting  only  is  allowed.  This  is  not  at  all 
desirable  to  the  welfare  of  the  deer  herd. 

On  the  Jackson-Bienville  Game  Management 
Area  where  an  "any  deer"  hunt  was  held  the 
first  day  of  the  six  day  managed  hunt  and  2,142 
hunters  killed  152  deer,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  1,135  or  more  than  half  of  the  total  hunting 
efforts  were  on  that  first  day  and  138,  or  ap- 
proximately 90%  of  the  deer,  were  killed  that 
day,  so  it  is  apparent  that  deer  hunters  them- 
selves approve  and  participate  in  the  program. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  difference 
in  average  weight  of  deer  killed  on  Jackson- 
Bienville  in  1959  and  in  1962.  In  every  age  class 
there  is  a  considerable  loss  in  weight  for  the 
1962  deer.  The  following  table  shows  the  break- 
down figures  on  the  amount  of  this  loss : 

Age  Class  Male  Female 

6       months  —14.6  —  7.64 

11/2  years  —21.95  —10.39 

21/2  years  —16.40  —10.70 

31/2  years  —57.37  —13.70 

On  the  Union  Parish  Game  Management  Area  a 
total  of  145  hunting  efforts  resulted  in  the  taking 
of  6  deer  during  the  5-day  "bucks  only"  season. 

On  the  East  Carroll  Game  Management  Area 
132  hunting  efforts  produced  3  deer. 

The  Russell  Sage  Game  Management  Area  was 
opened  this  year  for  deer  hunting  and  a  total  of  35 
bucks  were  bagged.  This  represents  another  mile- 
stone of  Commission  progress  on  an  area  that 
was  only  recently  acquired. 

The  still  hunt  for  bucks  only  on  Catahoula 
Game  Management  Area,  November  23  through 
November  28,  showed  1,927  hunting  efforts  re- 
sulting in  a  kill  of  31  bucks. 

A  similar  hunt  on  Evangeline  Game  Manage- 
ment Area  showed  1,218  hunting  efforts  resulting 
in  a  kill  of  33  bucks. 

On  the  Red  Dirt  Game  Management  Area,  also 
a  6-day  "bucks  only"  hunt,  some  2,054  hunting 
efforts  produced  42  bucks. 

On  the  Sabine  Game  Management  Area  140 
daily  permits  were  issued  and  two  bucks  killed. 

Fort  Polk  Game  Management  Area  does  not 
quite  fit  into  the  same  pattern  as  those  previously 
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mentioned.  There  was  a  "bucks  only"  still  hunt 
held  in  two  segments  to  conform  with  the  deer 
season  in  surrounding  Vernon  Parish.  Hunts 
were  from  November  23  through  December  9  and 
December  26  through  January  1.  Hunters  took 
34  deer.  The  military  authorities  required  daily 
checking  in  through  their  station.  It  was  not 
possible  to  secure  an  accurate  measurement  of 
the  number  of  deer  hunters  represented  in  the 
1,551  permits  issued  because  squirrel,  rabbits 
and  quail  were  also  hunted  on  the  area. 

On  the  Caldwell  Game  Management  Area  the 
5-day  "bucks  only"  hunt  showed  608  hunter  ef- 
forts producing  42  deer  for  an  average  ratio  of 
about  one  buck  for  each  14.5  hunter  efforts. 

A  5-day  managed  deer  hunt  was  held  on  the  Chi- 
cago Mill  Game  Management  Area  from  Novem- 
ber 23  through  November  27.  Bucks  only  were 
legal  game  on  the  Madison  and  Franklin  Parish 
portions;  while  "any  deer"  (except  fawns) 
were  legal  during  the  first  two  days  on  the  Tensas 
Parish  portion  with  the  remaining  three  days 
"bucks  only".  Daily  permits  were  issued  and 
hunters  were  required  to  check  deer  out  through 
designated  weighing  stations.  There  were  8,357 
hunter  efforts  with  836  deer  bagged  for  a  hunter 
success  ratio  of  1  deer  per  10  hunter  efforts. 
Of  the  836  deer  killed,  783  were  taken  on  the 
Tensas  and  Franklin  Parish  portions  with  709 
killed  the  first  two  days  by  4,334  hunter  efforts  or 
an  average  of  1  deer  killed  per  6.1  hunter  efforts. 
The  sex  ratio  was  48.67c  males  to  51.4^0  females. 

In  the  Madison  Parish  portion  of  the  game  man- 
agement area  there  were  2,727  hunter  efforts 
with  a  kill  of  103  bucks  for  an  average  ratio  of  1 
deer  per  26.5  hunter  efforts. 


Clyde  Harrison,  Biologist  and  Supervisor  of  District 
III,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
conducting  a  field  trip  on  the  Red  Dirt  Game  Man- 
agement Area  for  the  Louisiana  Natural  Resource 
Workshop.  Teachers  from  all  areas  of  the  State 
participated  in  this  workshop. 


On  the  West  Bay  Game  Management  Area, 
5,522  daily  permits  were  issued  and  135  legal 
bucks  checked  out  of  the  area.  This  figures  out 
to  about  1  buck  every  40.9  hunting  efforts.  ' 

The  Zemurray  Game  Management  Area  was 
handled  in  a  different  manner  due  to  the  small 
acreage  involved.  A  drawing  was  held  in  the  main 
office  from  mailed  in  applications.  The  hunt  was 
limited  to  three  days  "any  deer"  and  110  non- 
transferable permits  were  issued  for  each  day. 
Various  reasons  were  involved  in  going  to  non- 
transferable permits,  including  reports  that  some 
individuals  were  selling  their  permits.  A  total  of 
260  hunters  actually  made  the  hunts  taking  27 
deer  for  an  average  of  a  fraction  more  than  1 
deer  for  every  10  hunting  efforts. 

During  1962  the  East  Carroll  Game  Manage- 
ment Area  was  open  for  a  Black  Bear  hunt  from 
December  26-30.  No  dogs  were  allowed  on  this 
hunt.  The  bear  population  on  the  area  is  small  and 
no  bear  were  killed  during  the  season.  Approx- 
imately 60  permits  were  issued  for  this  hunt. 

The  only  bear  reported  killed  during  the  5-day 
season  in  this  part  of  the  state  was  some  3  or  4 
miles  south  of  the  game  management  area.  It 
was  killed  just  off  of  the  Donaldson  Road  by  Mr. 
Ralph  HoUaway  of  Holly  Ridge,  La. 

Evangeline  Game  Management  Area  had  quail 
hunts  scheduled  for  December  1-3,  February  16- 
18  and  February  23-25. 

The  first  quail  hunting  season  on  the  Red 
Dirt  Game  Management  Area  was  from  November 
30  through  December  4.  Those  hunters  that  re- 
sponded were  successful.  Another  hunt  will  be 
held  the  last  ten  days  of  the  statewide  quail  sea- 
son on  February  16  through  February  25.  The 
managed  quail  hunts  are  the  only  exception  to 
the  rule  that  no  dogs  are  allowed  on  management 
area  hunts. 

Quail  hunting  on  the  regular  season  permits 
(plus  special  permits  for  Fort  Polk)  allowed 
Bodcau,  Russell  Sage,  Fort  Polk  and  Lutcher- 
Moore  Game  Management  Areas.  * 

WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

2.  Continue  the  Ouachita  River  surveillance 
to  monitor  the  brine  discharge  reduction  as  pro- 
posed by  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

3.  Continue  the  state-wide  water  quality  pro- 
gram that  has  been  under  way  since  mid-1958. 

4.  Initiate  the  gathering  of  data  relative  to 
the  oil  field  brine  discharge  in  the  Atchafalaya 
drainage  basin  for  the  purpose  of  sharply  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  oil  field  brine  discharge 
in  this  drainage  basin. 

5.  Maintain  again  the  close  surveillance  of 
the  state's  streams  during  the  1963  cane  grind- 
ing season. 

6.  To  gather  and  furnish  technical  data  to 
the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission  as  the 
need  arises. 

The  aforelisted  programs  and/ or  projects  are 
all  intended  to  maintain  and  upgrade  wherever 
possible  the  water  quality  of  the  state's  surface 
water  bodies.  + 
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BLUE    GROSBEAK 


Guiraca  caerulea- 


The  Blue  Grosbeak  is  another  bird  with  a 
descriptive  name,  referring  in  this  case  to  the 
color  of  the  male  and  to  the  large  thick  bill  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Grosbeaks.  The  deep  blue 
may  appear  black  in  certain  lights  when  not  close 
to  the  observer  and  occasionally  this  bird  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  cowbird.  The  two  reddish  brown 
wing-bars  of  the  male  are  characteristic  as  are 
the  buff-colored  wing-bars  of  the  brownish  fe- 
male. 

The  deep  blue  color  is  very  evident  when  the 
birds  arrive  in  Louisiana  in  the  spring,  usually 
around  April,  but  may  be  obscured  with  buf fy  or 
brownish  edges  to  the  feathers  in  the  winter. 
The  male  Indigo  Bunting  is  quite  similar  in  ap- 
pearance but  is  much  smaller  and  lacks  the  ob- 
vious wing-bars  of  the  Blue  Grosbeak. 

The  Grosbeaks,  together  with  the  Finches, 
Sparrows  and  Buntings  are  members  of  a  family 
known  as  the  Fringillidae  and  are  characterized 
by  short,  strong  beaks  suitable  for  cracking 
seeds,  etc.  Anyone  who  has  carelessly  attempted 
to  handle  a  Cardinal  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  birds  possess  enough  muscle  to  make  efficient 
use  of  that  big  beak.  Some  of  the  more  common 
seeds  eaten  are  those  of  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
wheat,  Johnson  grass,  oats,  panic  grasses,  sun- 
flower, etc. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  over  half  of 
the  birds'  diet  consists  of  insects  such  as  ants, 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  bugs,  caterpillars,  etc.  Most 
of  these  are  picked  up  while  feeding  on  the 
ground. 

The  Blue  Grosbeak  is  considered  a  common 
summer  resident  of  northern  Louisiana  and  also 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Florida  parishes, 
and  has  been  reported  occasionally  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state  during  the  winter. 

The  Blue  Grosbeak  is  reported  as  preferring 
hedgerows,  woodland  borders,  ditchbanks,  road- 
side plantings,  etc.,  in  agricultural  areas  and 
mixed  hardwoods,  scrub  oaks,  etc.,  in  the  uplands. 
In  fall  and  winter  especially  it  seems  to  prefer 
briar  patches,  old  corn  fields  and  similar  situa- 
tions. While  these  birds  may  feed  in  open  fields, 
they  will  disappear  into  cover  very  quickly  when 
disturbed.   The  male  often  chooses   a   relatively 


high  bush  as  a  vantage  point  from  which  to  sing 
its  rather  low  warbling  song. 

The  nest,  a  rather  loosely  made  cup  of  grasses 
and  rootlets,  lined  with  a  variety  of  fine  materials 
including  hair,  is  usually  placed  from  3  to  12  feet 
high  in  tall  weed  clumps,  thick  shrubbery  or  low 
trees  including  such  plants  as  blackberry  thickets, 
tung  oil  trees,  elder,  Osage  orange,  peach  and 
waxmyrtle.  The  3  to  5  eggs  are  pale  blue  and 
unmarked.  The  incubation  period  averages  around 
two  weeks  and  the  young  only  stay  in  the  nest  for 
about  10  days  after  hatching.  According  to  some 
authorities,  they  raise  two  broods  per  year. 

In  the  past  it  was  customary  for  people  to 
trap  various  species  of  grosbeaks  and  sell  them 
for  cage  birds.  Needless  to  say,  this  practice  is 
illegal  and  anyone  trapping  these  birds  and  keep- 
ing them  in  captivity  is  violating  both  state  and 
federal  laws  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
our  wildlife.  These  beneficial  birds  should  be  left 
unmolested  to  carry  out  their  part  in  nature's 
scheme  of  balanced  life.  * 


TYPICAL   SPRING 
FRESHWATER 
FISHING   SCENE... 


Bream    Fishing 


For  generations  no  other  game  fish 
has  stirred  enthusiasm  of  both  young 
and  older  fishermen  more  than  fresh- 
water bream  throughout  Louisiana. 
The  spring  months  provide  genuine 
enjoyment  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
eager  fishermen.  Most  young  fresh- 
water fishermen  are  introduced  to 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation  during 
the  spring  months  when  bream  fish- 
ing is  at  its  best. 


